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YOUNGBLOOD’'S it “hatched” him 50 poultry farms, a processing plant, 
ma i ea! a feed mill, 4 restaurants, 2 million chicks a year! 

F you live in Texas or have visited there, 
you have probably tasted some of J. H. 

Youngblood’s chicken. His restaurants in 

Waco, Dallas, and Austin are famous. This 

Ford Truck user’s slogan, ““We hatch ’em .. 

grow em... prepare em... fry em,” stands 

for some of the most tender, delicious, full- 

meated chicken you'll find! 


He figured that in order to make money 
out of chickens, you have to control every 
step in production and marketing. And he 
did! Today, Youngblood’s operation covers 
the entire Southwest . . . has grown to where 
he needs 20 Ford Trucks in his business. 


“WE START with the hen that lays the egg.” Young- 
blood (right) and one of his managers examine a 
New Hampshire-White Leghorn chick. 65,000 of 
these special crosses are hatched each week. And a 
carload of mixed feed comes from the company’s 
mill every day to feed them! 


Smart move! n° 


<q “my riser of 20 Ford Trucks gives me fast, reliable trans- 
portation,”” Youngblood (right) tells Ford Dealer Jack 
Kultgen. “But my special pride and joy is this 145-h.p. 
Big Job which delivers to almost every large city in Texas.” 
“You’ve chosen the best, when you’ve chosen Ford,” 
remarks Kultgen. “We've got over 150 models! Pickups 
and Stakes for your farm work! Big 39,000 lb. G.V.W. 
Fords for intercity hauling—all Bonus Bullet” 


YOUNGBLOOD'S 


“POWER BRAKING for the 
double cylinder rear 
brakes on the Ford F-7 
multiplies shoe pressure 
more than 100 per cent. 
Even with that boost 
the driver doesn’t lose 
the ‘feel’ of the brakes.” 


“YOU SAVE money with 
this Ford Shif i 
speedometer. It tells 
your drivers exactly 
when to shift transmis- 
sion gears for best get- 
away performance with 
the least number of en- 
gine revolutions.” 


| FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER! 
YOUNGBLOOD'S Sm a rt % et | Caing tases cegharation date on 


6,106,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 


Published monthly by American, Fruit Grower >. ., 1370 Ontario St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. Entered as second class matter at Post Office at Cleveland, Ohio, 
under rey Act of March 3,’ 1879. Additional entry at Mount Morris, Ill. 





new! 


Revolutionary 





Seat 


on OLIVER tractors 


-Uup of the ushiony rubber torsion 
springs that absorb the jolts, soak up 
shocks and level out rough rebounds 
The new Ridemaster seat is adjustable 
too provides utmost comfort for-a farm 
youngster. of 100 pounds or a husky 
driver hitting the 275-pound mark. It is 
also adjustable fore and aft to suit leg 
length. Moreover, co-lateral cushioning 


softens side-rock 





Get over fo an Oliver Dealer and take 
a ride on an Oliver Tractor and you will 
find that real comfort is now for the first 
time available to the tractor driver. 


Gone are the jarring jolts and pitching ak g 
rebounds. The rider literally floats over : 
the roughest ground when seated on the 


new Ridemaster, now standard equip- 
ment on Oliver tractors at no extra “FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY'’’ 
cost.* 

The Ridemaster Seat is different from * 
any other Seat ever put on a tractor— 400 Wear h1C2Poration 
you haven’t seen anything like it before Please send roe Street, Chic 
or experienced the comfort it can give the new Ridemantite = Illinois 
you. So get over to your Oliver Dealer, Name, bi . 
learn about another Oliver contribution 
to better farm living and working. Post Office, 


Rural a we 
tHe OLIVER corporation ooo 


400 W. Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Orchards 
with 
d-rite z.i. Pp. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


URING the winter or dormant season, heavy damage to AMERICAN FRUIT 3. WER PUBLISHING CC 
trees and crops is done by browsing deer. Buds are — | 
nipped off, and trunks are girdled. E K. MEISTER 


There’s an easy, effective way to prevent such damage. 
Spray trees, and paint the trunks with Good-rite z.i.p. Then 
trees and crops are protected—all during the “off season”. 


This remarkable new deer repellent has been tested and 
proved in cooperation with game authorities. It does not harm 
dormant or growing crops. It is non-injurious to deer — but 
it discourages them from eating sprayed leaves or twigs— 
any crop that deer will damage by eating. And, other spray 
materials may be combined with Good-rite z.i.p., increasing 
their efiectiveness. 


Good-rite z.i.p. is easy to use—just mix with water and apply 
as a spray. Use as directed. It has long-lasting effectiveness 
—resists washing off by rain or snow. 


Spray now with Good-rite z.i.p.—be protected for months 
to come! 


Order Good-rite z.i.p. from your local distributor or 
write Dept. AF-5, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich Chemical Company 


A DIVISION OF THE B F OODRICH COMPANY 


GEON polyviny! materials +« HYCAR American rubber + GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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OFF YOUR SPRAYING COSTS! 


i 
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POWER 
SPRAYERS 


Myers Power Sprayers carry no “excess baggage’’ to slow up your 
spraying program. Competent engineering has whittled down 
weight, developed light, strong all-steel tanks, reduced the 
number of needed parts — concentrated greatest possible ef fici- 
ency into least possible space. 

The result is today’s most simplified, standardized line of 
sprayers power take-off and engine-driven types to suit 


every grower's individual needs . . . ruggedly constructed rigs a 


that are easiest to handle, hardest to wear out and offer widest 
adaptability. Take a load off your spraying costs — make yours 
Myers Sprayers! Mail coupon for catalogs and dealer's: name. 


Wide range of tractor-drawn Four-wheel engine-powered 


Skid-type engine-powered 


with any sprayer. Oscillating and adjustable 
to any angle. Uniform coverage with one-man 
operation. Available with 12 of 8 guns. 
Speedy, work-soving, economicol. 


models; power toke-off or 


New General-Purpose 


models; capacities up to 50 models; capacities to 50 
gpm., pressures to 600 Ibs. gpm., pressures to 800 Ibs. 


Sprayer for gun and boom 
use at 30 to 400 Ibs. 
pressures. 


engine-drive 


l THE F. E€. MYERS & BRO. CO., Dept. N-128, Ashland, Ohio 
Send free literature on items checked below 
C) Power Sproyers C) Water Systems 0 Hend Pumps 
(0 Hend Sprayers L] Power Pumps (C0 Hay Unloading Tools 


NAME. 





Myers Bulldozer Pumps; von 
more power, less weight, 
most dependable. STATE 





COUNTY- 
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International KB-7 with platform body 


3 ways to make sure 
you get the RIGHT truck ! 


1. Look for a truck built by men who know your needs 


International Harvester has more than 100 years 
of experience in building quality farm equip- 
ment. This understanding of farm conditions goes 
into the building of International Trucks that are 
right for you, right for your kind of farm. 


When you get an International Truck, you get 
a truck with extra strength built into the cab, 


fenders, frame—into each and every part. You get 
a truck uncompromised by passenger car design. 
You get a truck with ruggedness, stamina, power 
to stand up for years and years. 


These extra values are traditional with Inter- 
national. More than half the Internationals built 
in 42 years are still earning their keep. 


2. Look for a truck backed by America’s largest exclusive truck service organization 


You're always close to precision-engineered Inter- 
national Truck parts, low-cost factory-rebuilt ex- 
change units, factory-trained mechanics. 4,700 
International Truck Dealers and 171 Company- 


owned Branches offer quick, complete, convenient 
service wherever you drive a truck. This service 
set-up helps you keep your International Truck 
operating at peak efficiency. 


3. Lock for a truck that offers specialization that’s right for your hauling job 


You're sure of getting the right size and type of 
truck specialized to do your job efficiently and 
economically when you get an International. 
International offers America’s most complete line 
of trucks as well as gear ratios, transmissions, 
axles, tire equipment, specialized units and parts 
to meet every requirement of your job. 


Before you buy any truck, see your International 
Truck Dealer or Branch. 


\) 


| 





international Harvester Builds McCormick Farm Equipment end Farmall 


Tractors ... Motor Trucks... . industrial Power .. . Refrigerators and Freezers > t 


INTERNATIONAL “4 TRUCKS 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY - CHICAGO 
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Mist Sprayers 
Dear Sir: 
Would like you to advise me if mist 


sprayers are practical for orchard spraying. 
Charlotte, N.C. .. Eargle 


Mist sprayers are a form of concentrate 
sprayers, so-called because the amount of 
water for carrying the spray material is re- 
duced. We have heard of good results with 
mist sprayers. Because of a shortage of 
water in his orchard, A. G. Peasley of 
Amherst, Ohio, resorted to using a mist 
sprayer with good results. 

A considerable amount of skill is neces- 
sary to successfully operate the concentrate 
sprayer. Best results have been obtained 
when no less than one gallon of the concen- 
trate is equal to five gallons of diluted spray. 
Growers not familiar with concentrate 
equipment should start with diluted concen- 
trations. As experience is acquired the so- 
lution should be made more and more con- 
centrated until the concentration most de- 
sirable is achieved. 

Concentrate spraying is most successful 
during the still periods of the evening or 
night. Some orchardists who use concen- 
trate applications spray only at night.—Ed. 


Neighboring Pests 
Dear Sir: 

What can be done about neighbors who do 
not take care of their surroundings in the 
way of spraying fruit trees and keeping 
down wild growth along walls and fences 
which is a real menace to adjoining prop- 
erty. The orchard next to mine was sprayed 
twice in 30 years—and I sprayed it! 

Why do not all States have a law such 
as the States of Oregon and Washington? 
I think it would be very appropriate for you 
to start a discussion in your valuable jour- 
nal on this subject. 
Ramsey, N.J. Walter S. Knoph 

Reader Knoph brings up a vital problem 
in pest control. State laws apparently are 
the only answer and these are effective only 
if vigorously enforced. There are a number 
of States besides Washington and Oregon 
that already have statutes which will accom- 
plish what Mr. Knoph is after. But it is 
only the will of the majority that rules in 
America. Unless someone raises his voice, 
nothing will be done. When growers are 
sufficiently aroused, something gets done. 
Do our readers have any ideas?—Ed. 


Seediess Apples 
Gentlemen : 

I am the apple man at Mt. Hope Farm 
in Williamstown, Mass., and I send a box 
of fancy 3%-inch McIntosh apples to the 
owners, Col. and Mrs. E. Parmalee Pren- 
tice, each week 

Recently, Col. Prentice reported that he 
found three of the apples without seeds. 

No attempt was made to pollinate arti- 
ficially. Can you give me any idea how 
apples which are perfect in shape and have 
perfectly developed cells can be seedless? 
Williamstown, Mass. Carl W. Everson 


Most apples contain seeds. Seed forma- 
tion seems essential to the setting and de- 
veloping of a fruit. Heavily-seeded apples 
are larger, better shaped, and more firmly 
set. Misshapen apples often have some 
carpels which are without well-developed 
seeds. 

But every once in a while reports come, 
such as the one by Reader Everson, describ- 
ing apparently well-formed but seedless 
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fruit. Ind such reports get everyone to 
wondering and hoping and belicving that 
someone someday will find a way to set a 
crop of fruit without the necessity for 
pollination and fertilisation. 

Sometimes a crop of seedless apples and 
pears will be produced by a late spring 
frost which kills the young seed within 
the fruit after the fruit has set. This may 
be what happened in the case described by 
Mr. Everson. 1s it a hormone proposition? 
Is there a hormone that will do the trick? 
Scientists are busy at the job, but no one 
has yet found the answer—FEd. 


Cleaning Sprayers 
Dear Sir: 


I was interested in G. E. Faulkner’s letter 
on cleaning sprayers. I, too, had difficulty 
cleaning off the spray material. Water 
would not remove it. Then, when I started 
cleaning the engine and pump, which were 
spotted with grease, I accidentally wiped the 
sprayer with the grease rag, and found I 
had the solution!—a “grease rag.” It re- 
moved all the spray material. Try it. I 
hope it solves your cleaning problem, too! 
Indianapolis, Ind. Margaret C. Ollis 

Leave it to the women to = an effective 
way to keep sprayers clean!— 


A Big Apple 
Dear Fditor: 


I wonder if your readers have larger 
apples than the one I recently picked. 
From my three-year-old Scarlet Stay- 
mared tree, I picked a giant apple weigh- 
ing 15 ounces. It is 12 inches in circum- 
ference and five inches high. Everyone 
here says it is the largest-apple they have 
ever seen in California. 

I would like to know if your readers 
can top my apple. 
Long Beach, Calif. Mabel A. Keb 

Can you? We also want to remind you 
that fruit breeders are still looking for giant 
apple sports. Samples may be sent to Dr. 
G. M. Darrow, Plant Industry Station, 
Beltsville, Md., or to the fruit specialist at 
your State Experiment station —Ed. 


Message of Thanks 
Dear Sir: 


We received the back copies of AMERI- 
cAN Fruit Grower to replace those lost in 
our recent school fire, and appreciate, in- 
deed, your kindness in furnishing these 
valuable copies. 

Some of us are using the articles in the 
magazine for reference in writing our 
theses, while others are writing direct to 
the firms advertising in them for further 
information on their products. 

We would like to thank you sincerely for 
your co-operation. 
Penticton, B.C. Harvie L. Walker 
Jack A. Young 
Laird L. McCallum 
Lloyd Barnhard 
Brice Cossentine 
Earl Rasmussen 
Wallace D. Ehman 
Jim Manning 
Herb Phipps 
R. L. Smuin 
Robert Clarke 
Don Peterson 


We are glad to help out the Vocational 
Agriculturat Class at Penticton High School 
as the school building was burned to the 
ground in an unfortunate fire —Ed. 





uschman 


TROLLEY 
CONVEYORS 


on 


e@ Buschman Cable Trolley Con- 
veyors mechanize bagged fruit proc- 


essing . . . speed the flow from 
packing table to loading dock. 

e@ Packers simply hang filled bags 
on the Buschman Trolley Conveyor. 
Special pendant type hooks are 
color-coded for as many as eleven 
grades. Bags are carried through 
automatic stapler and on to dis- 
charge at selective tripper stations. 
Up to 3600 bags an hour can be 
processed! 

@ Standard easily 
adapted to your special needs. 
Completely field bolted . . . 
to install or change. 


Write for facts, figures 


stock units 
simple 


and results. 


THE E. W. BUSCHMAN CO., INC. 
4427 Clifton Ave. 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 





ESTS in many markets, many cities 

have proved beyond a doubt —this 
new Pliofilm super-market bag sells 
more apples! 


It’s easy to see how this glistening 
transparent package steps up unit sales 
— turns your stock quicker. But that’s 
only part of the story. 


Pliofilm is air-moisture-liquid-tight. 
Sealed in this miracle film, apples stay 
fresh and tasty far longer. They don’t 
dry out or shrivel. They're always at 
their best when the customer sees them, 
buys them, eats them. 


This moistureproof Pliofilm super- 
market bag is a great sales-maker for 
oranges, potatoes, other fruits and 
vegetables. Strong, durable, puncture- 
resistant, Pliofilm bags are made in all 
sizes for pre-packing many types of 
produce. For information, write: 
Goodyear, Pliofilm Dept., Akron 16, 
Ohio. 


/ 3-way protection against air, moisture, liquids 


GOODFYEAR 


* “Pell 1.0. 2 contra Te haber Camena THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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THE PROBLEM OF & 
FRUIT 


oll 


By JOHN R. MAGNESS 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Tue APPLE and peach grower is 
greatly concerned with the problem 
of color in his fruit. Color is one 
important factor in determining 
grade, and is especially important 
from the standpoint of consumer ap- 
peal. In this country consumers will 
generally buy more readily and pay 
a premium for fruit that has a 
bright, attractive color. Thus an un- 
derstanding of the factors affecting 
the finish and color of the fruit, and 
how these may be modified by or- 
chard practices, is of importance to 
every apple and peach grower. 

The pigment that gives the red 
color to apples and peaches belongs 
to the group known as anthocyanins. 
It develops in the outer layers of 
cells on the fruit surface. These 
same cells during the earlier stages 
of the fruit development contain 
green pigment, or chlorophyll. As 
the fruit ripens and colors, the green 
pigment disappears and the red pig- 
ment replaces it. 

This development of red color in 
the case of apples and peaches is de- 
pendent upon light. In a good many 
other fruits, such as plums and to- 
matoes, color development is inde- 
pendent of light and will occur. even 
when the fruit ripens in darkness. 

Studies indicate that the light that 
is most effective in coloring apples 
and peaches is of shorter wave- 
lengths, the violet and ultraviolet 
portion of the light spectrum. Thus 
light that has passed through ordi- 
nary window glass, which screens 
out much of the ultraviolet, is rela- 
tively ineffective in developing color 
in apples. 

It has also been shown experi- 
mentally that apples may be colored 
by exposing them to ultraviolet light 
rays. Some attempts have been made 
to use ultraviolet lamps to improve 
color of fruit after harvest. The 
reaction to the light in color develop- 
ment is so slow, however, that it is 
impracticable to use this method. 

A second basic factor that appears 
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Is bright color on apples 
and peaches a matter of 
chance? Oris there some- 
thing that growers cando 
to develop this quality? 











necessary before the fruit attains full 
color is a high sugar content in the 
fruit. Sugar enters into the chem- 
ical reaction by which the pigment 
is formed. Observations indicate 
that anything that reduces the sugar 
content of the fruit reduces the qual- 
ity and amount of color formed. This 
relationship to sugar content is prob- 
ably the reason why most varieties 
do not develop much color until they 
approach maturity. 


Effect of Orchard Conditions 
and Practices on Color 


It is generally observed that or- 
chards at relatively high elevations 
develop maximum color in the fruit. 
It is known that at high elevations a 
much higher proportion of the light 
striking the fruit is of the short 
wavelengths. Dust and moisture in 
the atmosphere tend to screen out 
some of the ultraviolet light, and 
these are reduced to the minimum at 
high elevations. 

Fruit thinning is one of the most 
important steps that the orchardist 
can take in improving color. The 
thinning works in two ways. First, 
and perhaps most important, reduc- 
ing the number of fruits on the tree 
when there is a heavy crop results in 
a larger amount of foliage for each 
fruit left. This foliage builds the 
sugars that go into the fruit. Thus 
thinning generally increases the 
sugar content of the fruits that re- 
main on the tree and therefore pro- 
motes coloring. Thinning also re- 
duces the tendency of heavily laden 
branches to mat together, and thus im- 
proves the light exposure for the fruit. 


Judicious propping to prevent 
heavily laden branches from matting 
together is helpful. Pruning to thin 
out thick branches is also of major 
importance from the standpoint of 
improving the exposure of the fruit 
to light. 

Nitrogen fertilization is intimately 
related to color development in ap- 
ples and peaches. Every grower 
knows that the use of excessive 
quantities of nitrogen may greatly 
reduce color development. 

Nitrogen fertilization, we believe, 
works in three ways to reduce color 
development. First, it stimulates 
heavier growth and heavier foliage 
so that the light exposure of the 
fruit is generally poor. Second, 
through stimulation of vegetative 
growth it often has the effect of ac- 
tually reducing the sugar content of 
the fruit, since more of the sugars 
formed in the leaves are utilized in 
wood growth than in the case of trees 
moderately low in nitrogen. Third, 
there appears to be a direct effect of 
the nitrogen on fruit color develop- 
ment. 

Nitrogen is one constituent in the 
green pigment, chlorophyll, and 
when the nitrogen content of the 
tissues is high, chlorophyll disap- 
pears slowly from the cells of the 
fruit and anthocyanin is slow to 
develop. 

When there is an abundant supply 
of nitrogen in the tree at the time of 
fruit ripening it appears particularly 
to reduce color development. The 
ideal use of nitrogen would be to 
have it abundant in the tree in the 
early spring when the leaf system is 
being developed, and then have it at 
a relatively low level at the time the 
fruit ripens. 

Unfortunately, in orchard practice 
we have no method for such accurate 
control of the nitrogen supply. 
Nitrogen applied in the early spring 

(Continued on page 22) 
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FOR ORCHARD WORKERS@\" 


By W. C. KRUEGER 
Agricultural Associates 


UCCESSFUL GROWERS will 
tell you that a little investment in nice 
living quarters for orchard help pays 
off in better performance and less 
turnover. That is why more fruit 
growers are building attractive, com- 
fortable cottages for their workers 
every year. 

The Better Farm Buildings Asso- 
ciation recently made a study of what 
progressive farmers are doing about 
this type housing and talked with 
workers to find out what facilities 
were most important to them. What 
they learned has been put into draw- 
ings which are available to you, to 
guide you in your planning. 

The drawings show a basic house 
that can be built as a single unit or asa 
multiple family dwelling. The at- 
tractive exterior design of this basic 
house is shown above. On the facing 
page are two floor plans. The large 
plan at the top shows the arrangement 
of the single unit layout; that below, 
the double unit floor plan. The flexibil- 
ity of this plan makes it possible to 
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have five different room arrangements, 
each containing a kitchen, two bed- 
rooms, dining space, and a compact 
living room. Indoor bathrooms are 
possible with four of the layouts. 


While details of construction are 
not shown, the house can be built on 
tiers, on a continuous masonry 
foundation wall, or on a concrete slab. 
On poorly drained sites, the raised 
wood floor set on piers would be pref- 
erable, but on well-drained soil a con- 
crete slab is more serviceable and 
cheaper. 


Suggested wall construction is 
wood framing, covered on the outside 
with large sheets of plywood that can 
be stained or spray painted. The inside 
face of such wall sheathing provides 
a satisfactory interior wall finish 
where exposed wall studs are not ob- 
jectionable. 


Where year-round occupancy is de- 
sired, interior walls should be finished 
and the hollow spaces between the 
studs insulated with batt or blanket 
type insulation. Where wood siding 
is used for outside construction, insu- 
lation board makes a good interior 
wall finish. 


La ¥ 
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All window sash and door frames 
shown in the drawings are of a stand- 
ard size for low first cost and economy 
of construction. 

An inch thick sheet of insulating 
board is suggested for covering the 
underside of the roof rafters, as this 
combines the function of a ceiling 
with good heat control. Double cov- 
erage roll type roofing, applied over 
T & G boards, is recommended for 
surfacing the low pitched roof. This 
makes a two-ply roof that will give 
long years of trouble-free service. 

For additional heat control, the 
spaces above the insulating board ceil- 
ing may be insulated also with batt or 
blanket insulation. By providing cross 
ventilation under the roof deck above 
the insulation, this cottage can be kept 
comfortable on the warmest day. 

It is suggested, too, that a simple 
landscape arrangement will serve to 
enhance the attractiveness of the cot- 
tage as well as add to the contentment 
of your workers. Several evergreens, 
a flowering bush, and perhaps a few 
shrubs are recommended. These will 
not require a great deal of care, yet 
will “tie in” the cottage with the 
orchard surroundings. 
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NEW HOUSING LAW 


On July 15 President Truman 
signed the Housing Act. For the 
farmer this means: Financial aid for 
farm housing in the form of long- 
term, low-interest loans, or grants of 
cash for home improvement to those 
who cannot qualify for loans. 

To be eligible for loans, a farmer 
must be unable to get needed credit 
for housing improvement from pri- 
vate sources. Loans can be made only 
to farm owners. Owners may, how- 
ever, obtain loans to provide better 
housing for tenants, sharecroppers, 
and farm laborers. 

The legislation does not set a limit 
on the amount the farmer may bor- 
row, but an estimate is for an average 
of $2200. 

Loans are repayable in a maximum 
of 33 years, at 4 per cent interest. The 
Farmers Home Administration of the 
USDA will conduct the program. 

It is estimated that if appropria- 
tions match authorizations, approxi- 
mately 13,000 farmers can be aided 
the first year of the four-year pro- 
gram, while a total of 135,000 will be 
assisted during the four years 
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PORCH 
(OPTIONAL WITH ALL UNITS) 









DETAILED PLANS FOR TENANT HOUSE ARE AVAILABLE 


Large size drawings, 17” x 22” in size, showing framing and construction de- 
tails of a low-cost tenant house are available to readers at $1.00 a set. Send 
remittance to Plans Dept., AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 1370 Ontario Street, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. Other plans available: 

Roadside market, 50 cents a set; 10,000-bu. cold storage, $1.00 a set. 


























Here are some secrets of a 
successful apple harvesting 
operation as told by a noted 
West Virginia fruit grower. 








HARVESTING APPLES 
AT CONSOLIDATED 


ORCHARDS 


By HENRY W. MILLER, Jr. 


Many a baseball pitcher has lost 
his game by a wild pitch in the 9th 
inning, and, likewise, many a fruit 
grower has been defeated by loss of 
control at harvesttime. Because of this 
fact, every smart operator spends a 
lot of time and thought in planning 
and preparing to pick his crop, and 
then follows through by literally eat- 
ing, drinking, and sleeping “apples” as 
long as they are in his possession. 

This article concerning the writer's 
apple harvesting experience and meth- 
ods is based on knowledge gained over 
the years as an employee, foreman, 
and general manager of Consolidated 
Orchard Company, which annually 
produces, packs, stores, and sells sev- 
eral hundred thousand bushels of ap- 
ples. Whereas we harvest a compara- 
tively heavy tonnage, the type of work 
is just the same and the same general 
principles can be applied to any size 
job. - 

Some growers apparently feel that 
all a man has to have to pick and han- 
dle apples is a strong back and a weak 
head ; but to us a real apple picker or 
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handler is a_ well-trained, highly 
skilled, and valuable workman who 
deserves to be recognized and paid ac- 
cordingly. Every apple grower would 
do well to consider the cold fact that 
his pickers have a direct part in fur- 
nishing the figures on his profit and 
loss statement. 

Several years ago it was my privi- 
lege and pleasure to address the Ohio 
State Horticultural Society at Colum- 
bus on the subject, “Moving Apples 
from Tree to Market.” During this 
discussion, I described in a very gen- 
eral manner our picking methods in 
use at that time. The methods de- 
scribed at Columbus are still being 
used in our orchards and at the ed- 
itor’s request are being presented in 
this article. Inasmuch as proper field 
preparation, loading, and hauling are 
all closely related to and a part of the 
actual picking scene, they are also 
discussed. 

Early, soft varieties are picked by 
the day ; late varieties, beginning with 
Grimes and Jonathan, on a piece basis. 
Pickers are required to use tickets, 


whether picking by the day or piece. 
In this way, it is comparatively easy to 
locate rough handlers. In fact, we 
consider tickets the real answer to 
proper picking and have proved that 
apples can be picked, without ex- 
cessive bruise, on a piece basis. I have 
seen many thousands of bushels 
picked by the piece on steep mountain- 
sides, practically free from bruise. 
Excessive picking bruise generally. in- 
dicates weak management. 

The company pays a flat piece rate 
equal to the going wage scale in the 
territory and, in addition, a substan- 
tial per-bushel bonus to pickers who 
stay until the job is finished and do 
their work right. Last season the 
base rate was 10 cents per bushel, 
payable each payday, with a 3-cent 
bonus payable at the end of the season. 
After passing a few paydays, most 
pickers will be careful to protect their 
mounting bonus by doing good work 
and staying until the job is finished. 

Blocks to be picked are carefully 
prepared well ahead of the pickers. 
In fact, entire orchards of late vari- 
eties are “set up,” as we call it. Each 
fourth middle is used as a road. Field 
crates are scattered on both sides of 
these roads by men skilled in estimat- 
ing capacity of the trees. Other men 
follow, un-nest and carefully arrange 
the crates so that they are in long rows 
facing the roads. 

Pickers follow the rows, picking 
across each road in turn. Pickers are 
not allowed to move crates—they must 
be filled as placed on the roads. This, 
of course, means that a picker alter- 
nately picks trees beside the road and 
trees one middle away from the road. 

In large crews there are generally 
two to four foremen. Foremen are 
skilled men with plenty of responsibil- 
ity and good pay. There is generally 
one foreman on each big job who 
spends his time inspecting the apples 
under each ticket number and in- 
structing the men in detail, such as 
how to twist instead of pull the fruit, 
how to set ladders, and how to get 
fruit from picking containers to box 
without bruise. 

When a foreman locates a box of 
banged-up fruit under a given num- 
ber, the picker is promptly brought 
down to see his mistake. The foreman 
then, in a gentlemanly manner, quietly 
explains the cost of bruising apples. 
He gives the ticket back to the picker, 
explaining that the company cannot 
pay 13 cents for a bushel of fruit 


(Continued on page 20) 
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e National Apple Picking Contest in Colorado 
e New York Retailers Demand Quality Fruit 


COLORADO—FEyes of the apple world 
will focus on Hotchkiss on October 8 
when the nation’s apple picking “King” or 
“Queen” will be crowned. Hotchkiss is in 
the heart of Delta County, which is the 
center of the Rocky Mountain apple rais- 
ing industry. 

A $1000 Apple Day purse will furnish 
the incentive for top-bracket competitors, 
to be divided: 50 per cent for the cham- 
pion, 30 per cent to second-place winner, 
and 20 per cent for third money. A spe- 
cial purse, to be derived from part of the 
entry fee of $5 per contestant, will provide 
consolation awards for the seven runners- 
up. 

v climination contests are scheduled dur- 
ing the week of October 3, at Paonia. 
Expert apple pickers—male and female— 
from all parts of the U. S. are invited to 
participate. 

Contest applications, accompanied by 
the $5 entry fee, should be filed with Da- 
vid G. Rice, county agricultural agent, 
Delta. 


CALIFORNIA—A new insecticidal mix- 
ture containing both DDT and Parathion 
has been found by many apple and pear 
growers this year to give uniformly good 
control of codling moth, mites, woolly 
apple aphids, and other aphids. A dust 
program has been followed except where 
codling moth gained the upper hand early 
in the season, when a spray was applied 
as the first cover. 

Most of the prepared dust mixtures be- 
ing used contain 20 per cent DDT and 1% 
per cent Parathion. Application with 
standard equipment has averaged, per 
acre, about 50 pounds on apples and 40 to 
45 pounds on pears. Airplane application 
has been at the rate of 50 pounds per 
acre with a mixture of 30 per cent DDT 


DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 


Youth exchange program br: 22-year- 
old Mauri Karvetti (right) from Finland 
this summer to study Michigan's apple 
harvesting and storage, one of the prob- 
lems that exists on their 100-acre dairy, 
fruit, and vegetable farm in Finland. Dr. 
Roy Marshall, Michigan State College 
horticulturist, gives Mauri authoritative 
information. 
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and 2 per cent Parathion. 

About three dust applications equal two 
spray applications. The dust is effective 
for about three weeks and the spray for 
about four weeks. Saving in time and 
labor more than offsets the extra cost of 
the dust materials, it is reported. The 
owner of a 180-acre orchard estimates his 
dust program this year will save him $8000 
to $ 
NEW YORK—Boycotting i is a pretty po- 
tent term, but retailers resorted to just 
about that sort of action against New 
York State peaches in 1947 insofar as a 
goodly portion of the Syracuse, N. 
market was concerned. But the New York 
grower was to blame. 

A survey by the State Department of 
Agricultural Economics of 302 retailers 
in Syracuse during September, 1947, 
showed that 70 per cent of the retail food 
stores handled peaches. Several of the 





TRAGIC LOSS 


ILLINOIS—Dr. Bryan L. Wade, head 
of the Department of Horticulture, 
University of Illinois College of 
Agriculture, died suddenly July 28. 

Dr. Wade was named head of the 


retirement. Before joining the Iili- 
nois staff, Dr. Wade was in charge 
of the vegetable breeding investi- 
gations for the USDA at the South 
Carolina Experiment Station. He 
was a graduate of West Virginia 
University, and received his doc- 
tor's degree from the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Dean of the college, H. P. Rask, 
termed Dr. Wade's death a “tragic 
loss" for the entire field of horti- 
cultural research and education.— 
James N. Cummins, Sec'y, Dix. 











largest volume stores stopped handling 
them, however, after southern and west- 
ern peaches were off the market; in other 
words, these stores did not handle New 
York State peaches in 1947. 

What was the reason for this action by 
these retailers? All groups of retailers, 
the survey disclosed, preferred to handle 
out-of-State peaches principally for the 
reason, that they were better graded than 
New York peaches, they were well 
brushed (most N. Y. peaches weren't 
graded or brushed), and well packed. 

Two out of three retailers also consid- 
ered out-of-State peaches superior in 
quality. Despite their higher price, south- 
ern peaches were also recommended for 
canning by two-thirds of the retailers. 

Those retailers who did not handle 
peaches in 1947 gave as their reason the 
lack of a sufficient volume of New York 
State peaches free from brown rot and 
meeting high quality standards. 


Evidence seems to indicate that New 
York growers passed up a good market 
in 1947, since the chain stores were espe- 
cially desirous of obtaining local peaches 
of as good quality as out-of-State fruit. 


WASHINGTON—To growers and _pack- 
ers of apples and” pears in the Pacific 
Northwest control of blue and gray mold 
on fruit in storage is a major problem. 

An effective preventive of this mold 
growth was placed on the market during 
the 1948 packing season. Wide acceptance, 
of “Stop Mold”, the trade name for this 
chemical—chloro-2 phenyl! phenol, in the 
form of sodium salt—indicates that it will 
be used to greater extent in the 1949 
season. 

A difficulty in the use of this fungicide 
is the possibility that workers coming in 
contact with it may suffer a skin irrita- 
tion. In 1948 a number of workers em- 
ployed in packing sheds where apples 
were being treated with Stop Mold de- 
veloped what was termed “left arm der- 
matitis”, so-called for the reason that it 
was the practice of these workers to 
guide the apples by the curve of their left 
arm and the contact of their skin with the 
chemical on the apples resulted in a rash. 

To avoid such skin irritation, as well 
as possible irritation of the eyes, throat, 
and nose, Norman Scott, industrial hy- 
gienist, Industrial and Adult Hygiene 
Section, State of Washington Department 
of Health, advises the wearing of protec- 
tive clothing, such as rubber aprons, im- 
pervious sleeves which extend from wrist 
to above the elbow, and rubber gloves. 

Frequent washing of this protective 
clothing, with warm water and soap, is 
advised, as well as frequent washing of 
the hands and arms and any other exposed 
parts of the body. 

Possible hazards from inhalation of 
Stop Mold vapors, which may cause 
nausea and headache, can be prevented by 
proper use of the chemical. It should not 

(Continued on page 17) 


THE SUBJECT? PEACHES! 


Squinting in Colorado's bright sunshine 
are, left to right: State Commissioner of 
Agriculture Paul W. Swisher, A. F. Hoff- 
man, Jr., field man, Mesa County Peach 


Control Board, Palisade; and Dr. M. J. 
Dorsey, executive secretary, National 
Peach Council, Urbana, Ill., who ad- 
dressed over 600 growers at 

A & M College field day at Austin. 
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Pure Para-dichlorobenzene is 
strongly recommended by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture for kill- 
ing peach tree borers. Fill in and 
mail coupon fo- our folder on the 
use of SOLVAY Para-dichloroben- 
zene in killing peach tree borers. 
Gives full details of how to use this 
effective insecticide for best results. 
Dealer inquiries invited. 
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KILL PEACH 
TREE|BORERS 
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A BUYER’S MARKET 


@ The many problems and ramifi- 
cations involved in marketing the 1949 
quality apple crop were aired and 
thoroughly discussed at the recent an- 
nual convention of the International 
Apple Association, held in Chicago at 
the Sherman Hotel, scene of the 
founding of the association 55 years 
ago. A resume of the high points of 
the meeting follows. 


@ IAA’s estimate of the utilization 
of the 1949 apple crop, based upon 
the preceding year's estimate, and 
presented by Assistant Secretary Fred 
W. Burrows, includes 36 to 39 mil- 
lion bushels for processing, 9% mil- 
lion for farm use, 1% million for 
export, and 70 to 73 million fresh— 
or a total of 120,000,000 bushels. 
Placement and quality of the crop 
were reported good. 

The IAA estimated movement of 
the crop to December Ist totals 70 
million bushels. Of the 43 million 
bushels remaining for disposition after 
December Ist four million will be ear- 
marked for processing and one mil- 
lion for export. 

Canadian production is. estimated 
at 17,516,000 bushels, an increase of 
four million bushels for last year. 


@ When the number of app'es on 
hand on December | is of such volume 
that it necessitates a per capita con- 
sumption for the balance of the sea- 
son of more than nine pounds, the 
marketing of that balance becomes a 
problem, it was pointed out. The 
carryover figure for 1949-50 repre- 
sents a consumption of 11.4 pounds 
per person. 

In comparison with citrus consump- 
tion, these are modest figures.. Per 
capita use of citrus in 1948 was 19 
pounds greater than the required con- 
sumption of 36 pounds of apples in 
1949-50. 


@ The IAA figure for processing ap- 
proximates that given at the meeting 
by M. E. Knouse, of Peach Glen, Pa., 
who represents one of the largest 
groups of processors in the East. Mr. 
Knouse estimates the following us- 
age: Sliced apples, 6,642,857 bushels ; 
apple sauce, 6,363,700; baby food, 
1,500,000; apple butter, 1,136,336; 
dried fruit, 3,000,000; frozen apples, 
1,200,000; apple juice, 2,500,000; 
cider, including concentrate, 4,000,- 
000 ; and vinegar, 11,055,311 bushels. 


® Prospects of stepping up exports 

U.S. fruit to Britain and Europe 
are practically nil. Both Britain's and 
Europe’s apple crops are larger this 
year than last, according to Gustave 
Burmeister of the USDA. Other 
major fruits—pears, cherries, peaches 
—also show an increase. Europe 
wants more fruit but without dollars 
to buy it, she is resorting to barter 
arrangements with other countries, 
thus restricting more and more the 
channels of trade insofar as the U. S. 
is concerned. The same holds true for 
Great Britain, once our best customer 
for apples and pears. 

Hardest hit by lack of an export 
market are the West Coast States, 
which formerly shipped out 21 mil- 
lion bushels of apples. 


@ Thus the domestic market assumes 
even greater importance to the U. S. 
grower—a market in which the buy- 
ing power is high but which is becom- 
ing more and more discriminating, 
stated Dr. M. P. Rasmussen of Cor- 
nell. Decreased prices of fruit within 
the past month are but a reflection of 
what is happening in all fields. 

Efforts must be intensified to put 
on the market high quality fruit free 
of bruises and to get that fruit to 
market at the least possible cost. Ef- 
forts toward decreasing the human 
element in bruising include use of 
such devices as fork lift trucks, pal- 
lets, automatic dumpers, automatic 
stackers and destackers. Storage fa- 
cilities have been increased so that 
quality fruit can be shipped. In the 
important Wenatchee - Okanogan - 
Yakima area storage capacity has been 
increased 10,000 cars from 22,700 
during the war, stated James Reed of 
Wenatchee, and according to Carroll 
Miller in his State of West Virginia 
the ntmber of farm storages has in- 
creased to more than 126. 

In his President's address, J. Wal- 
ter Hebert pointed out that with 
labor costs at an all-time high and no 
relief in sight from high transporta- 
tion costs the western grower is in 
a precarious position, a position which 
may force the relocation, such as oc- 
curred after World War I, of a por- 
tion of western apple growing to more 
centrally located sections of the 
country. 


@ New IAA president is Victor 
Joseph of New York. Samuel Fraser 
continues as secretary. Next year’s 
convention is scheduled for our 
netion’s capital. 
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Farmers want a car that’s both rugged 
and good-looking, so they pick Chevrolet 
for the most Beautiful BUY of all! 


Every day farmers throughout the country are proving the 
rugged durability of their new Chevrolets through hard farm 
usage. From that experience, farmers know Chevrolet means 
more lasting value. 

Your Chevrolet’s durable beauty and years-ahead-styling 
will last through years of hard use... will be a source of pride 
to you and your family as long as you own the car. That 
rugged, Valve-in-Head engine is built to take the strain of 
farm use day after day .. . to deliver power with economy 
under the hardest use. Yes, and through the years, your 
Chevrolet will keep its easy-to-handle, easy-to-ride-in char- 
acteristics. It will give you unexcelled economy of operation 
plus low-cost upkeep. Those are just a few of the reasons why 
farmers agree that Chevrolet is the most Beautiful BUY of all! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


FIRST FOR QUALITY AT LOWEST COST 
SEPTEMBER, 1949 





More for your money is the measure of value. 
Just look at all these features! Certi-Safe 
Hydraulic Brakes with Dubl-Life Rivetless 
Brake Linings; Push Button Starter; Hand-E- 
Gearshift; Box Girder Frame! 





Chevrolet's curved windshield, lorger win- 
dows, and thinner windshield pillars give 
30% more window area all around . . . more 
visibility for greater driving safety. 


Plenty of luggage space for all the bulky 
packages you bring back from town. And 
notice the way the trunk lid pops up when 
you turn the key in the lock. 


nn eae 
nn Here No road's too rough 


~, for the power of 
vrolet's world 
, champion, Valve- 

* jn-Head engine. 


Chevrolet means 
beauty that lasts... 
style that will be as 
modern tomorrow as 
it is today. 








CHASE 
SAXOLIN 


CONSUMER SIZE 


OPEN MESH APPLE BAGS 











Sie... 


Chase Saxolin open mesh apple 
bags are now available! The bag 
that displays your product to the 
best advantage and promotes 


quick, profitable sales. 





FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON BE- 
LOW FOR SAMPLE BAGS AND PRICES 











CHASE BAG CO.. 
309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, fil. 


We are interested in Saxolin apple bags 
of colors and sizes checked: 


SIZE: 5 tbs...... 8 ibs. 


Please Frint 


CHASE BaG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES 


309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 6, ILL 
BOISE » BUFFALO » CHAGRIN FALLS © CLEVELAND  CROS- 
SETT, ARK. » DALLAS « DENVER « DETROIT GOSHEN, IND. 
o HARLINGEN, TEXAS « HUTCHINSON, KANS. KANSAS CITY 
« LOSANGELES » MEMPHIS » MILWAUKEE © MINNEAPOLIS « 
NEW ORLEANS « NEW YORK « OKLAHOMA CITY » ORLANDO 
FLA. » PHILADELPHIA » PITTSBURGH © PORTLAND, ORE. « 
REIDSVILLE, H.C. « ST. LOUIS » SALT LAKE CITY « TOLEDO 
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LEGISLATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 
ARE FAVORABLE FOR 
FRUIT GROWERS 


By LARSTON D. FARRAR 
Washington, D.C. 


Niws from the Nation’s Capital 
in recent days has been almost uni- 
formly favorable for fruit growers 
generally and West Coast producers 
particularly, as far as the immediate 
future is concerned. Representatives 
of the various fruit growing associ- 
ations here now say they view the 
months ahead with “restrained op- 
timism.” 


School Lunch Appropriation 

The most favorable single develop- 
ment was passage by both the Senate 
and the House of Representatives of 
a separate appropriation of $83,500,- 
000 for the School Lunch Program. 
The bill was signed quickly by Pres- 
ident Truman. Originally, the House 
of Representatives had appropriated 
only $75,000,000 for this purpose, but 
the Senate was more -generous and 
the final figure represented a compro- 
mise in the “conference” held between 
members of the two bodies. 


What It Means to Growers 

This big School Lunch Program 
appropriation means two things to the 
fruit growers: 

First, it means that the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture will have 
ample funds for school lunch purchas- 
es, of which some undoubtedly will 
be fruit. As a matter of fact, USDA 
immediately began ordering 1,000,000 
cases of peaches, of which it had ac- 
quired 285,000 cases at press-time, 
according to an announcement here. 

Second, it means that the entire 
Section 32 funds (30 per cent of the 
import duties collected, estimated at 
$125,000,000 for programming pur- 
poses this year by USDA experts) 
will be left for price support oper- 
ations. Not all of this huge sum, of 
course, will be spent to bolster fruit 
prices, for the money is to be used 
to support prices on a wide variety 
of commodities not covered by statu- 
tory demands. 


Quick Action by USDA 
The USDA began moving quickly 
also in the case of these funds as far 
as the fruit growers are concerned. 


The agency late in August began buy- 
ing Gravenstein apples and Bartlett 
pears in California, and Bartlett pears 
in the State of Washington. 

These buying operations un- 
doubtedly will be extended somewhat 
as the need arises, but not nearly so 
much as grower groups requested dur- 
ing early August conferences with 
USDA officials. 

“We couldn’t possibly carry through 
—to the extent requested—on the 
programs brought to us by the fruit 
growers,” one qualified USDA 
spokesman said. “But we feel sure 
that the program we have worked out 
will more than meet minimum needs 
of the industry.” 


Belgium to Buy U.S. Fruit 

The next most favorable develop- 
ment was the authorization by the 
Economic Co-operation Administra- 
tion to Belgium to spend $2,000,000 
for fruits in the United States. In 
fact, the ECA authorization was made 
in such a way that Belgium must buy 
the entire $2,000,000 worth of fruit 
from U. S. growers, or lose the use 
of the funds. Specifically, the little 
nation may buy only canned, fresh, or 
frozen fruits—none dried or processed 
in other ways. 

-Belgium already has purchased 
some oranges and a few canned peach- 
es, but just what else the little north- 
ern European nation will purchase and 
when the purchases will be made, 
ECA experts will not know until of- 
ficial reports are in. 


More Overseas Buying 

ECA officials stress the fact that 
this will not be the only overseas fruit- 
buying authorization to be made, but 
that under current conditions no one 
can say just how extensive such pro- 
grams will be in the future. 

The ECA appropriation bill still is 
tied up in Congress, having suffered 
one small cut. If the present “economy 
wave” from out of the grass-roots 
continues, it is possible that the ECA 
appropriation will be cut even more 
before Congress finally adjourns. 
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be used in conjunction with an acid wash, 
but should be applied from a cold water 
solution, to minimize the fumes which 
will escape from the wash or rinse tanks 
where it is applied. Ventilation must be 
sufficient to carry the vapors away from 
the workers. 

Observation of these simple precautions 
will make possible, in the opinion of Mr. 
Scott, safe use of the Stop Mold treat- 
ment and control of both the fruit mold 
and the workers’ “left arm dermatitis.” 


FLORIDA—Because of the variation in 
size and development of their fruit, citrus 
growers are expecting to have to do more 
“spot picking” in the 1949-50 season than in 
many a year, according to Citriculturist 
Fred Lawrence of Florida Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service. 

“Winter” weather of the 1948-49 season is 
the main reason for this outlook. Normally, 
citrus bloom develops between late Febru- 
ary and carly April, but thousands of trees 
began blooming in January and bloomed off 
and on to early June. There wasn’t enough 
cool weather to render the trees dormant 
early in the year, so they came forth with 
bloom. As dry, sunny weather continued, 
they stopped; then, after a few showers, 
they took up where they had left off. That 
sort of thing happened several times in 
numerous groves, especially unirrigated 
groves, and the result has been oranges of 
several sizes on the trees. 

Prolonged dry weather damaged numer- 
ous trees during the late winter and early 
spring and growers who have irrigation 
facilities kept their pumps running for 
weeks in. succession to keep their trees in 
good condition. Trees in unirrigated groves 
suffered severely in some counties.—Clyde 
Beale, Assoc. Ext. Edr., Gainesville.. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—C. R. Cross, a 
strawberry grower near Durham, tried a 
“pick-em yourself” plan for harvesting 
his crop of 5000 quarts this year. About 
75 per cent of the crop was picked by the 
consumer, over 700 quarts being harvested 
in one day, and the fruit was sold for 30 
per cent less than the local retail price 
No injury occurred to the plants and 
many of the consumers expressed a desire 
to be notified another year when berries 
are ripe—E. J. Rasmussen, Ext. Hort., 
Durham. 


VIRGINIA—Three of our outstanding 
leaders and fruit growers recently passed 
away. They were Julius W. Richard, 77, 
of Opequon, a director of the Shenandoah 
Valley National Bank and a farmer and 
fruit grower, who died at the home of his 
son, Wyatt, extensive apple grower and 
shipping point broker at Winchester; 
Clement D. Wenger, 74, of Harrisonburg, 
one of the first members of the Virginia 
State Horticultural Society; and Logan 
R. Fay, 78, retired orchardist of Winches- 
ter—John F. Watson, Sec’y, Winchester. 


MARYLAND —The summer meeting for 
fruit growers was held at Martin Moun- 
tain Orchard of Consolidated Orchard 
Company, where there are over 200 acres 
of fine apple trees with a crop of about 
80,000 bushels hanging on them. This was 
a sight, as the trees are rich ‘green, the 
fruit clean, and everything in top shape. 
A visit also was made to H. W. Miller's 
Iron Mountain orchard, another excellent 
block. The tour concluded with a trip to 
the Consolidated Packing House, Paw 
Paw, W. Va., where the fruit from these 
orchards is packed—A. F. Vierheller, 
Sec’y, College Park. 
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WHEN YOU’VE SEEN THESE 
JOHN DEERE NEWCOMERS 
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Here's a pair of newcomers that will really catch your eye! The 
new John Deere Model “AO” Orchard and the new Model “MC 
Track-type Tractors. 

They're a ‘“‘sharp-looking’’ two-some with power and performance 
aplenty. Seeing them in action in the field will convince you—the 
new Model “AO” is ‘way ahead of anything you've seen in a grove 
and orchard tractor . . . the Model “MC” fills the bill completely 
wherever traction and stability are problems in general farming or 
certain orchard and vineyard work. 

Your John Deere Dealer will be glad to show you these tractors 

. and prove to you . . . they're just as good as they look! 


The New “AO” Orchard Tractor 


Here's truly an outstanding orchard tractor. Its streamlining speaks well 
for its practical design proves conclusively its fitness for the job. The 
shielded design saves fruit, foliage, and low-hanging branches. Its ventilated 
cowl protects you in the tight spots yet allows unobstructed vision at all times. 
The low-down construction makes it easy to work close to trees and under 
branches 

Performance? It's unsurpassed. There’s new power, thanks to the all-fuel 
or the more powerful gasoline engine; new six-speed transmission to match 
every farming speed; :mproved Powr-Trol for effortless equipment operation; 
and — adaptability for a wide range of working equipment. See the 
new “AO”... drive it . . . and you'll want it! 


The New Track-Type “‘MC”’ 


You'll tag the new, sure-footed Model ‘“MC”’ as the little giant of every 
drawbar job within its power range. Its looks, its precision construction, its 
ability to pull a 2- or 3-bottom plow, 
and its many other outstanding fea- 
tures make the “MC” a track-type 

tractor you'll be proud to own. 
Arrange now to talk with your 
John Deere Dealer about these out- 
standing tractors or write John 
Deere, Moline, Illinois, for free 

literature. 
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Far Better 
Pest Control 
At Much 


Lower Cost 


No other type of sprayer can give 
the coverage delivered by the 
new Hardie Orchard Mist Spray- 
er. Carried by an air blast of 
20,000 cubic feet per minute 
traveling at 110 miles per hour 
the finely atomized concentrated 
spray is directed up, from the un- 
derside of the tree, along the 
limbs, turning the leaves and 
covering all surfaces of tree, foli- 
age and fruit. 


The saving in labor, time, mate- 
rial and money is startling. 
Seven-eighths of the water haul 


sty @ 


a 


ti 
ts 


Unique Hardie re-circulating system prevents 
clogging of screens and nozzle ti 

provides for hose and hand gun aoratne. 
Pump and tank capacity are adequate fo 
such dilute applications. 


carried by conventional water 
sprayers is eliminated. This 
avoids excessive ground pack- 
ing. frequent refilling. One man 
and one tractor operate the unit 
doing the work of 6 men and 2 
tractors. Cuts time of spraying in 
half. The powerful air stream en- 
ables you to spray with or 
against the wind and in the rain 
with assurance of complete cov- 
erage. Write for special booklet. 
The Hardie Mfg. Company, Hud- 
son, Mich. Sprayers in many 
models from 4 G.P.M. at 300 P.S.L 
to 80 G.P.M. at 1000 P.S.L 











McFARLIN CRANBERRY 
By EMIL R. PETERSON 


lx OREGON and Washington today 
the McFarlin cranberry outranks, 
three to one, all other varieties com- 
bined. Charles Dexter McFarlin de- 
veloped this variety from wild vines 
growing in a natural bog on Cape Cod, 
Mass. He planted specimens at South 
Carver, Mass., in 1875 and these be- 
came, under cultivation, the largest 
variety known. Later Mr. McFarlin 
wrote, “This berry took my name and 
became known all over the United 
States as the McFarlin berry.” 

Again, Mr. McFarlin wrote, “I 
came to Coos County (Oregon) in 
May, 1885, to engage in cranberry 
culture, and located about two miles 
from the coast, in order to get the ben- 
efit of cool winds in summer.” 

I was four years old when my folks 
settled within two miles of Mr. Mc- 
Farlin’s home. He was just beginning 
to build his bog, which became the 
pioneer cranberry meadow of the 
Pacific Coast. I came to know Mr. 
McFarlin well. We always looked up 
to him as an outstanding citizen, mod- 
est and pleasing in manner. He wore 
a long white beard. His black leather 
boots with pull-on straps came nearly 
to his knees. He was a gentleman with 
a purpose. His purpose was to develop 
cranberry culture on the Pacific Coast, 
and he steadfastly pursued that pur- 
pose until he dropped dead from 
heart failure on August 21, 1908. 

Two years before his death I talked 
with Mr. McFarlin at his home in 
Coos County, at which time he told 
me about the origin of the McFarlin 
cranberry. His boyhood home was in 
Massachusetts. He and a _ brother 
gathered wild cranberries from the 
natural bogs on Cape Cod. The boys 
discovered in a particular spot berries 
of large size and superior quality. 

While still a young man Charles 
Dexter McFarlin came west, influ- 
enced by the gold-rush days in Cali- 
fornia. After some years he returned 
to his home in Massachusetts. He in- 
quired of his brother about the bigger 
and better berries—if they were still 
to be found in the same spot. His 
brother assured him they were still 
there. 
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Some years later Charles again 
came West, this time with a view to 
engaging in cranberry culture. Before 
leaving Massachusetts he arranged 
with his brother to send him some 
vines from their selected superior ber- 
ries. As nearly as can be determined, 
these were the forerunners of the 
McFarlin cranberry. 

In a popular article a half dozen 
years ago credit for developing the 
McFarlin cranberry was given to 
Thomas Huit McFarlin. It is not my 
purpose to deprive Thomas Huit Mc- 
Farlin of any credit that may be due 
him ; however, he undoubtedly was the 
brother mentioned by Charles Dexter 
in the discovery of the superior berries 
growing wild in the natural bog. 

There were eight brothers in the 
family but Charles and Thomas were 
nearly the same age, there being less 
than two years between them. It seems 
natural to assume that these two 
brothers so nearly the same age were 
the two who chummed together in 
gathering the wild fruit. So let us give 
Thomas Huit full credit for his part in 
the original discovery of the better 





Charies Dexter McFarlin 


berries; and for later sending the 
vines to Charles Dexter for the first 
planting in Oregon. 

In correspondence with H. J. Crow- 
ley, superintendent of the Cranberry- 
Blueberry Experiment Station, Sand 
Point, Wash., he pointed out that sev- 
eral strains of McFarlins are found 
in Washington and also in Wisconsin ; 
that all of our cultivated varieties to- 
day originated in the natural bogs of 
Massachusetts or Wisconsin ; and that 
breeding work in cranberries has not 
resulted, to date, in any outstanding 
contributions to cranberry industry. 
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Notice the tho. sugh job of tillage done by this McCormick 
0-4 orchard tractor and McCormick heavy-duty spring- 
tooth harrow in an orange grove near Corona, California. 


Banish Clogging Troubles 


with a McCormick 


Spring-Testh Harrow 


Here’s a heavy-duty spring- 
tooth harrow that licks the trash 
problem. Just above the cultiva- 
tor steel on each tooth is an off- 
set bend that prevents trash 
from collecting there—an exclu- 
sive feature! 

Hitch a McCormick spring- 
tooth behind an International 
Crawler or a McCormick trac- 
tor, and you’re all set for fast, 
thorough grove tillage. Back 
the tractor slightly, and the 
heavy spring steel teeth are set 
to the proper cutting angle for 


your soil conditions. To raise 
the teeth, simply pull on the 
lock lever rope and drive for- 
ward. Then there’s plenty of 
clearance for cleaning or trans- 
porting the harrow. 
McCormick heavy-duty 
spring-tooth harrows are built 
in sizes from 6 to 25 feet wide, 
to match your job and your trac- 
tor. Ask your IH dealer about 
them and about the full line of 
neavy-duty disc harrows, spike- 
tooth harrows, pulverizers, cul- 


tivators, and subsoilers. 


INTERNATIONAL 







HARVESTER 


180 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


listen to Jomes Melton on ‘Harvest of Stors™ 
every Sunday afternoon over NBC 


GROWERS AMAZED 


SCALD REDUCED 


APPLES STORED 
ur 8 WKS. LONGER 


HOLD FIRMER 


BRING BEST PRICES 
IN BEST MARKETS 


AFTER DOREX— 
PURIFIED STORAGE 


SEVERAL YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 

PROVES ACTIVATED CARBON 

UNITS MAY PAY FOR SELVES 
IN 1ST YEAR 


DOREX Apple Preseryotion Units were devel- 
oped and tested with the various State College 
Agricultural Experiment Station Authorities. Used 
in commercial storage over three years. Simple. 
Self-contained. DOREX units circulate air twenty- 
four hours a day. Force it through powerful Acti- 
vated Carbon. 

Completely remove destructive “ripening” 
gases, “off odors from all other materials, 
stored produce. Effect commercial control of 
scald. 

Easy to install. Portable. Shipped complete; 
ready to mount on ceiling or wall. No extra 
parts. No costly ducts. Adjustable. Practically no 
attention required. Little space needed. Opera- 
tion electric—entirely automatic. No connection 
with refrigeration. Annual cost: About one cent 
per bushel. Average first cost: About six cents 
per bushel. Any capacity provided. 

For complete information use coupon below. 
Write now 


W. B. Connor Engineering Corp. 

Dept. N-5 

114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me free literature on DOREX 
Apple Preservation Units. 


Nome 
Address 
City 


Storage Copacity 
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Working With God 


Back of our house ona knoll in the orchard 
Stil very proud of the fruit that it bears, 
Stands an old apple tree crooked and gnarly, 
Bent by the winds, it seems bowed down with cares. 


All of its brothers have long since departed, 
Burned in the furnace to keep our house warm. 

Now all around it are growing young fruit trees, 
Easy to pick and more graceful in form. 


Proud is the owner of all his young fruit trees ; 
Yet prouder still of that old one is he. 

For from its branches he often has garnered 
Twice what he picks from a smaller-sized tree. 


Seventy years it has lived on that hillside, 
Turning its leaves to the life-giving sun, 

Pushing its roots through the gravelly subsoil, 
Starting next year’s crop ere this year’s is done. 


Getting its nutrients from the soil moisture, 
Stored in the earth for a season of drought. 

Up through its trunk they pass in solution, 
Gallons of water for its thirsty mouth. 


Then from the air it takes carbon dioxide, 
Gaseous waste from humanity's lungs > 

Magically blends it with water and sunshine, 
One of God's secrets denied mortal tongues. 


Changed by the leaves into chemical compounds, 
Breathed on by God they become living cells, 
Making leaf tissue, new green wood, or apples, 





That is the story the botanist tells. 


Wondrous to me is the story he tells us; 
Always that apple tree gives me a thrill. 

I have a feeling God's spirit is dwelling 
Close by that apple tree out on the hill. 


—Albert L. Mason, Orleans County, N. Y. 


HARVESTING APPLES AT 
CONSOLIDATED ORCHARDS 


(Continued from page 12) 


bruised badly enough to cause a loss of 
perhaps 50 cents or $1. 

When a picker persists in rough 
handling, he is laid off, thus losing 
both his bonus and his job. A grower 
and his foremen must never retreat 
from careless, indifferent, and dis- 
honest workmen. 

Soft early varieties are hauled, 
packed, and shipped in iced cars daily. 

All later varieties are hauled from 
the orchards in light, fast, 200-bushel 
trucks straight to cold storage, where 
they are ricked up to be packed fresh 
on order throughout the fall, winter, 
and spring selling season. Most apples 
are under refrigeration within five 
hours after being picked, and it is a 
capital offense for picked fruit to stay 
in our orchards longer than 12 hours. 
This kind of movement means organ- 
ization and first-class equipment when 


pickers are taking off from 9000 to 
12,000 bushels daily. 


Careful Handling Stressed 


Careful handling to avoid damaging 
fruit is the slogan at all times. There 
is a skilled working foreman in every 
loading gang. Each truckload is quick- 
ly and expertly examined for bruise or 
other damage as it is unloaded at the 
storage, and of course storage piling 
is also carefully controlled by skilled 
men. When excessive bruise is found, 
it is quickly traced back to its source 
and promptly remedied. 


Profits Are Shared 
You are now probably wondering 
how we have been able to get and hold 
so many high-class, skilled foremen 


and managers. These valuable men all 
share in the company’s profit when 
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their combined efforts make profit pos- 
sible. They sit in company meetings, 
help make the plans and decide mat- 
ters of operating policy. Our regular 
key men share in the company’s 
profits. But that’s another story. 


You also may be interested in know- 
ing how we are able to select and hold 
some of the best men to load, drive 
trucks, and store apples by the hour, 
when good pickers are making $10 to 
$15 a day on piece work. These men 
get the regular hourly rate as they go 
along and if they stay until the crop is 
off, we level their rates up equal to 
what the 10 highest pickers averaged 
per hour. If a man quits, plays out, 
or goes on a bender during harvest 
time, he gets no more than the base 
hourly rate; but if he is a good man 
and stays to the last load, he gets a 
healthy bonus check. 


Four Guiding Principles 


Long experience with many crops 
has taught us to believe in and follow 
four general principles : 


1. A crew is no better or no worse 
than its foreman, and the foreman is 
a true reflection of the owner or man- 
ager who hires, trains, and stipervises 
him. The most important ingredient 
in any operation is management, for 
which there is no substitute. 


2. A satisfied workman is generally 


a good workman, and it takes more 
than mere dollars and cents to keep 
men satisfied. If a man is good enough 
to become a regular employee of our 
company, he is good enough to be- 
come a neighbor and friend. A good, 
honest employee is just as important 
as a good customer and should be 
made to feel so. 


3. We believe it to be morally right 
and also good, sound business to run a 
clean job. The following notice is 
posted and rigidly enforced wherever 
men and women work for the Con- 
solidated Orchard Company: “NO 
SWEARING, NO GAMBLING, 
NO DRINKING, NO VULGAR 
LANGUAGE.” Good men appreciate 
this and do not hesitate to bring mem- 
bers of their families to work for us 
under such conditions. We know of 
no better way to secure and hold good 


help. 


4. Careful attention to the many 
small but necessary details furnishes 
the lubrication that makes a picking 
job run smoothly and efficiently. 


In conclusion, we feel that our 
methods and ideas of today are by 
no means perfect and are merely 
being used as stepping stones to to- 
morrow. We will be pleased to try 
to answer by letter any questions from 
fellow growers that this article may 
bring forth. 
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READ WHY 
Dodge ‘“‘Job-Rated”’ Trucks 
Save Money on the farm 


Features like those listed below save money . . . insure longer 


truck life. 


Study these features. Then see your Dodge dealer. He can 
show you a wide range of stake, high-rack, grain and other 
farm trucks to fit your job . . . save you money! 


Dodge trucks are priced with the lowest . . . and only Dodge 


builds ‘‘Job-Rated” trucks. 


ENGINE FEATURES 


e FAMOUS DODGE L-HEAD ENGINES 
.. . Save gas ‘and oil. 


e@ VALVE SEAT INSERTS . . . resist 

pitting, reduce grinding. 

e@ REPLACEABLE PREFITTED MAIN 

BEARINGS . . . lower upkeep costs. 

e@ FULL CRANKCASE VENTILATION 

. .. protects engine parts. 

e@ FULL-LENGTH CYLINDER COOLING 
. . reduces engine wear. 


eo FULL-PRESSURE LUBRICATION 
. . . increases engine efficiency, 
lengthens life. 


CHASSIS FEATURES 
eo SUPER-FRICTION CLUTCHES 
insure smooth action, longer life. 
e@ RUGGED 3., 4- and 5-SPEED TRANSMIS- 
SIONS operate smoothly, stand up. 


e@ FULL-FLOATING REAR AXLES... hy- 
poid design, increase life. 


e@ POWERFUL BRAKES... with Cy- 
clebonded lining (no _ rivets), 
prolong brake life. 


e@ CROSS-TYPE STEERING... for 
easier handling, sharper turning, 
simplified parking. 


CAB FEATURES 


1—PLENTY OF HEADROOM ¢ 2—CONVE- 
NIENT STEERING WHEEL © 3—NATURAL 
BACK SUPPORT © 4—PROPER LEG 
SUPPORT © 5S—CHAIR-HEIGHT SEATS 
© 6—“AIR-O-RIDE” SEAT CUSHIONS « 
7—7-INCH SEAT ADJUSTMENT. 





The modern farmer will tell you that car, truck, tractor, sta- 
tionary engines and other power farming equipment are the 
key to increased farm production. That's why dependable 
spark plugs are of paramount importance to him—why he 
uses dependable Champion Spark Plugs in vast majority. 
This preference is unquestionably based upon better per- 
fermance in every type of engine, so whether you are farm, 
town or city folk, insist on Champion Spark Plugs—the leader 
in public preference for more than o quarter century. 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 


USE THE SPARK PLUGS CHAMPIONS USE! 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


Listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL . . . Harry Wismer’s fast sportscast every Friday night, over the ABC network 
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THE PROBLEM OF 
FRUIT COLOR 


(Continued from page 9) 


may still be entering the tree after 
midsummer. Cultivation of peach 
orchards a month before the fruit 
harvest may liberate sufficient nitro- 
gen to reduce the color of the fruit. 
As a general thing we believe it is 
sound practice to keep the time for 
applications of nitrogen to the soil 
as far away from the fruit harvest 
season as practicable. In many areas 
of the country this means late fall or 
early winter applications. 

It is possible that the proper use 
of foliage sprays of nitrogen in urea 
form during the early part of the 
growing season, with reduced soil 
applications, may prove to be a meth- 
od of supplying nitrogen with less 
reduction of color. This has not been 
demonstrated up to, the present time. 

It is frequently eclaimed that other 
nutrient elements, particularly potas- 
sium, will directly improve fruit 
color. Experimental evidence does 
not support that belief. Frequently, 
when mixed fertilizers are used in 
the orchard, the total quantity of 
nitrogen applied is reduced and un- 
der these conditions color will gen- 
erally be improved. In general, how- 
ever, the effect of applying any nutri- 
ent element that is deficient in the 
tree is to reduce to some extent the 
development of red color. 

An extremely important factor af- 
fecting color development is the 
presence in the orchard of insects 
and diseases, particularly those that 
attack the leaves. Of major impor- 
tance in this connection are the vari- 
ous mites, which appear drastically 
to reduce leaf function and often 
cause defoliation. Under such con- 
ditions fruit color development is 
almost invariably poor. Maximum 
color development is dependent on 
a healthy leaf system. 

Hormone-type materials have been 
discovered and developed that will 
reduce the tendency to drop in the 
case of most apple varieties. Some 
growers nave used these and then 
delayed picking, thus getting im- 
proved color. If picking is delayed 
beyond proper maturity, however, 
this practice may result in poor stor- 
age quality since the hormone sprays 
do not retard the ripening of the 
fruit. 


Effect of Weather on Color 


Although the grower cannot con- 
trol weather, it is of interest to dis- 
cuss briefly the effects of weather 
conditions on color development. 
The effect of weather can be rather 
readily interpreted from the basic 
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factors affecting color outlined 
above. 

Clear days with a minimum of 
moisture and dust in the atmosphere 
allow maximum light, and particu- 
larly a maximum quantity of the 
short waves that are most effective 
in color development. Thus clear 
days with relatively low humidity 
are ideal for color deveiopment. Ex- 
cessively warm days, and particu- 
larly warm nights, are unfavorable 
for color development becatise they 
are unfavorable for building up the 
sugar content in the fruit. 

Sugar is manufactured during day- 
light hours. It is used up in part in 
respiration in the tree and fruit dur- 
ing the period of darkness. The rate 
of respiration is directly related to 
temperature. Thus when night tem- 
peratures are high, respiration pro- 
ceeds rapidly and more of the sugars 
are used up than is the case when 
nights are cool. In this way cooler 
nights are favorable for high fruit 
color. 

There is no evidence, however, 
that low temperatures are directly 
related to the forming of the red 
color compound. Thus many varie- 
ties, both of apples and of peaches, 
attain high color even though ripen- 
ing in midsummer. 

Another weather factor often im- 
portant, particularly in the western 
States, is rain. Many growers have 
observed that fruit colors well after 
a rain. In areas where the summers 
are dry there is a great accumula- 
tion of dust in the air during the 
summer months, and this tends to 
screen out the ultraviolet light. Thus 
a rain to clear the atmosphere is, 
under such conditions, favorable for 
color development. 


Improved Color Strains 


The major development in apple 
varieties during the past quarter cen- 
tury has beén the selection and plant- 
ing of improved color strains. These 
are mutations occurring from time 
to time that color more readily than 
the parent varieties. Orchards of 
these color strains will develop high- 
er color under the same growing 
conditions than orchards of the par- 
ent varieties. 

The use of color strains simplifies 
the attainment of satisfactory color, 
although care in orchard manage- 
ment is important with them also if 
best color is to be secured. 

It is unfortunate that similar bet- 
ter coloring strains have not been 
found in important peach varieties, 
such as Elberta. It seems probable 
that they exist. A strain of Elberta 
peach that develops higher color 
would be of great value to the in- 
dustry. 
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The Rear-Engine Model G Tractor propells 
implements instead of pulling them. This gives you 
two new advantages: 


1, Implements are in front where you can see them 
operate. 


2. The engine is behind, where its weight gives 
added traction. 

Particularly to the intensive farmer, this means 
a great deal. Riding in front, you feel a new mas- 
tery of implement control. You can sight straight 
down the row or furrow. From seedbed to seedling 
to the mature crop, you find it much faster and 
more accurate than other methods of planting and 
cultivating. 

Any one of the wide selection of inexpensive im- 
plements is front-mounted in 5 minutes or less. The 
tractor throttles down to %4 m.p.h. in creeper gear 

. uses only 2 to 3 quarts of fuel per hour. 

Here is exactly your tractor. Your A-C dealer will 
gladly demonstrate what a man-sized job it can do. 
Witness the deep, clean furrows in this picture. 





ALLIS-CHALMERS 


RACTOR DIVISION . MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 











Here's Proof of Preference 


for WISCONSIN 


HEAVY-DUTY 


rtin- Cooled ENGINES 


40% of all Carburetor Type Engines 


Made During 1947 in 2 


Range were WISCONSINS 


According to an official bulletin issued on 
April 22, 1949 by The Bureou of Census, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce (Preliminary in- 
dustry Report, Series MC-31D, covering the 
production of Internal Combustion Engines 
in 1947), 4 ovt of every 10 carburetor type 
engines within ovr power ronge, were pro- 
duced by Wisconsin Motor Corporation. 
Here are the actual figures: 





Since these amazing figures were re- 
corded, we have added two new air- 
cooled models, the TE- 2 cylinder, dis- 
placement of 45.9 cu. inches and the 
TF- 2 cylinder with o displacement of 


Single Cyl. 
2 to 6 hp. 


to 30 H.P. 


Single Cyl. 
6 to 9 hp. 


V-type 4-Cyl., 
15 to 30 hp. 





Total 
Number 
of Engines 
Built for 
Resale 


Tota! 
Horse Wisconsin 
Power 
Ronge 


— 


Cubic Inch 
Displacement 


Percentoge 


of Total 
Built by 


Wisconsin 





13.0 to 20.9 25 173,964 


sN7% 





21.0 to 50.9 Ste? 174,746 


4.4% 





76 to 100.9 | 15 to 22 56,324 


71.6% 





101 to 175.9 | 25 te 40 123,029 


14.7% 

















TOTALS 528,063 


40.2% 


The summary given obove includes dato received by the Census 


Bureau from 134 engine manufacturers. 


The groups given here 


does not include avtomotive, aircraft and ovtboord marine en- 
gines, built in 1947 for resale as seporate power units or engines 
for use os original equipment by various equipment manufactur 


ers for their own use. 


MOST WANTED! MOST MADE! MOST 


it is of specic! interest that Form Service provides 
the greatest of all markets for Wisconsin Air-Cooled 
Engines! More of these engines ore used for power- 
ing Farm Equipment in the 2 to 30 hp. ronge, than 
any other moke of engine. Heavy-duty power work 
requires the kind of heavy-duty construction that goes 


53.9 cu. inches. H.P. range from 8.5 
to 13.3 for these models. 





into all Wisconsin Engines—for 
of on-the-job service. Write for free descriptive bulletin. 


“Most H.P. Hours"’ 











Evergreen Lining-Out Stock 


TRANSPLANTS and SEEDLINGS 
Pine. Spruce. Fir. Canadian Hemlock. Arborvitass, in va- 
riety. Fer growing Christmas trees. Windbreaks. Hedges. 
Forestry. Ornamentals. Prices low as 2c each on quantity 
orders. Write for price list. SUNCREST EVERGREEN 
NURSERIES, Dept. AFG. Box 643, Johnstown, Penn. 








CERTIFIED CULTIVATED 
BLUEBERRY PLANTS 
Wholesale & Retail 
15 VARIETIES 
Order NOW for Fall or Spring Planting 
MONROE FARMS 
Box 464, Browns Mills, N. J. 


Member of the Blueberry 
Cooperative Association 





Dependable Fruit and Nut Trees, Small 
Fruits. Ornamentals, and General 
Nursery Stock. Write for Free Color | 
Catalogue. 
CUMBERLAND VALLEY NURSERIES, 
Box 101 


McMinaville, 

Write tor tig Free Color Catalog 
shows best varieties of Fruit 
Trees, Berries. Bulbs, Shrubs and 
Roses. Fall is ideal planting time. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Estab 
lished 1884. 

MALONEY CROS. NURSERY CO. 

20 Circle Reed, Dansville, N.Y. 


FRUITS for FALL Planting 


Dwarf apple and pear 
Sweet and sour cherry 
Raspberries, Blueberries 
New Buffalo grape, best early biue 
Write now for our tree complete list of 
selected fruits for fall planting. 
J, E. MILLER NURSERIES, Box A, Canandaigua, N.Y. 
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BULBS. ROSES -. wines 
send tb 
TUALATIN. VALLEY NURSED 


OVER 30 VRE OF CRIWAG .P-O.BOX 310 SHERWOOD 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


One, two, and three years. Certified. Early, 
midseason and late varieties, bargain prices. 


GALLETTA BROS. - BLUEBERRY FARMS 
HAMMONTON, NEW JERSEY 


FRUIT TREES 5:3: 


Prices. Peach. 4 
rite for Prices. Drop 
= Free copy of our catalog. 


CHAMPION NURSERIES 
150 MAIN STREET + PERRY, OHIO 


113% 
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NEW You. 


TCA Controls Grasses 





Availability of a new agricultural chem- 
ical pamphlet, “Dow Sodium TCA 70%,” 
is announced by the Dow Chemical Gom- 
pany, Midland, Mich. TCA formulations, 
used for the control of quack, Bermuda, 
Johnson, and other grasses, are on the 
commercial market for the first time this 
season. Increased plant production will 
make the new formulation more available 
this year. 


Two-faced Owl 


A double-faced aluminum owl may be 
the answer to the grower’s wish for an 
effective measure to keep starlings out of 
his trees and berry patches, Made by the 
Starling Pest Control Company, 1775 
North Main St., Decatur, Ill., these owls 
are covered with a wool and rayon flock 
paint to simulate feathers and they have 
four life-like glaring glass eyes. 


Irrigation News 


“Irrigation Equipment News” is a new 
publication which will be printed periodic- 
ally by the Irrigation Equipment Co., Inc. 
of Eugene, Ore., manufacturers of 
“Stout” irrigation couplers, valves, and 
fittings. It is designed for farmers and 
growers who are interested in production 
facts and will feature stories on the uses 





, & RSSPRAY HEAD REVOLUTIONARY SPREADER & SEEDER 
BR Wis contro, GUARANTEED 

os eS ae TO SPREAD ANY FERTILIZER 
IN ANY CONDITION IN ANY* AMOUNT 


a # 4 
and diversification of portable irrigation 
among various crops. 

Also available from the Irrigation 
Equipment Company is Catalog B, “Stout 
Portable Aluminum Irrigation Systems.” 
This describes and illustrates their equip- 
ment and gives field layouts and operating 
methods for irrigating various acreages. 


New seeay Head 


WILL SPREAD 
Wet Fertilizer 

EXCLUSIVE CAM AGITATOR for force-flow Hard Fertilizer 
spreading and “‘positive-control" dial lets you Green Fertilizer 
spread 10 to 4,000° lbs. per acre evenly and Caked Fertilizer 
accurately ...SOW GRASSES, legumes, small Lumpy Fertilizer 
grains, cover crop mixtures as low as 3 lbs. ” 4 
per acre. Built to save you real money. (niforinly gh rbccurately 


USE FOR ORCHARDS, CITRUS GROVES, Without Clogging 
VINEYARDS, ALL TURFED AREAS..... 


Apply fertilizer or sow cover crops right up 

to tree trunks! EZEE FLOW is only 30” high. 

Wheels can't snag bushes or damage vines, Pree Booklet / 
as they re behind hopper. Full 5 ft. 20 port Denestiies, widbasee 
spread, with track-on-track spreading auto- how EZEE FLOW can 
matically eliminating “misses” or overlaps. pey for teselt tet day 
Easily adjusts for 2, 3 or 4 row top-dressing. waluaitingelltcatonen 
Hopper holds up to 500 lbs. No material ment data. Get the 
can enter bearing assembly. Precision-built. — your fer- 
‘ . ; Money-Back Guarantee! Ask your dealer to ieawlinass 

Easily nang 4 for various spray- demonstrate the 


ing requirements, for spray discharge, or i 
for vertical or horizontal positions, the World's Seat ner a 
new Myers Silver Cloud Spray Head, 
with oscillating movement, will help the seer. 
grower to lower his operating costs. It is ve. 
designed for use with any make sprayer Tpctkmetiaee as ) a 
having the pump capacity to assure proper CRESS GTS Saaeee County) (State) 


coverage. Write the F. E. Meyers & Bro. 10° and 8’ Models Also Available. 1_ recommend 0, Siocon dealer to handle 





Co., Ashland, Ohio, for further informa- Copyright, 1949, Power Production Company 
tion. 


Automatic Soft Water 





The Softee Automatic Water Softener. 
which can be attached to any kind of 


faucet, offers soft water instantly in T H 3 G 4 3 E N | N CG N U R S 3 R \ © O. 


kitchen, laundry, bath, and harn. The P.O. Box a Monroe, Michigan 
durable aluminum unit contains Zeolite, 


which is long lasting, and no refills are PEF I REES \ 

needed. A free trial is available from The APPLE 20° RODENT REPELLENT, ere. 
Plastic-Trend Company, 1900 Euclid Shrubs, oo hee ~4 g 2Se — High Py cuallty mre * spbapceae yas surrey 
Demin Chetesh Uh. Chikis Sa cena ppg tg pd Tg 510 N. CEDA ee te M. H. HUNT cree 1, MICH, 
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ALL of the JUICE 


Because of Complete Crushing of 
Fruit Cells 


You make MORE MONEY When 
YOU Get 10% to 25% more 
juice from Apples—all fruits 
... for Cider... Vinegar... 
Brandy ... Use the mill that 
sets Standards for Big Ca- 
pacity, Efficiency, Low Cost 
of Operation. 


Jay Bee 


Grinds every fruit, 
green, ripe, or frozen; 
wet or dry pomace. No 
knives to break, sharp- 
en, or replace. Make 
the most of a busy sec- 


repair. 
pend Sad bie OUT. JAY BEE mills are used by the largest and smallest 


PUT. companies in the industry; by Heinz, Speas, Stand- 
Yes can grind 200 to ard Apple Products and many others. 

400 bushels per hour Write for details about how YOU can SAVE and 
ath iO. te 30 HP. MAKE money with the JAY BEE Apple-Fruit 


Contests P 
Hardy Persian Walnuts 


As MENTIONED in our column 
in August, the Northern Nut Growers 
Association at its convention, Septem- 
ber 6-8, will complete plans for two 
contests for locating superior Persian 
(“English”) walnut seedlings deemed 
worthy of propagation and planting 
in the northern and eastern United 
States and in Canada. The contest 
this fall will be conducted among 
NNGA members, and probably will 
be followed up with a more general 
contest in 1950. Contest details and 
entry blanks will be available upon 
request from the NNGA secretary. 

While most entries probably will 
come from walnut trees of the Car- 
pathian strain, brought over from 
eastern Europe in the 1930's, any 
seedling with crops of good nuts, and 
which has endured temperatures as 
low as 0° F., will be considered. There 


ABPBPLE-FRUIT 
GRINDER 


This all-steel, hammer mill, the result of over 25 
years’ experience in mill making, cannot be sur- 
passed for Capacity Endurance and Grinding Effi- 
ciency. Practically indestructible, it rarely needs 


JAY BEE. That's profit- “ 
able capacity! Grinder. 


J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc. Dept. 72, Franklin, Tenn. 








Advertisement 





From where I sit ... 4y Joe Marsh 





If They‘re Wild, 
They Belong To Tik! 


Saw Tik Anderson last week 
and was reminded of the first time 
I ever spoke to him. The missus 
had sent me out one Saturday 
afternoon to hunt for blackberries. 


I took a long hike and couldn’t 
find any. Finally, I came to Tik’s 
house along that low stretch east 
of the fork on River Road. “Hi 
there,” I says, “any blackberries 
around here?” 

Tik says, “Used to be—but I 
don’t know much about wild 
things.” Later, I found how Tik 
supports his family by picking 
berries. Ever since, I’ve been like 


the rest of the folks in town—re- 
spectful of his right not to tell 
where “his” berries grow. 


From where I sit, respecting 
other folks’ rights comes natural 
in our town...in America for 
that matter! Whether it’s the right 
to enjoy a temperate glass of beer 
or ale, or whether it’s Tik Ander- 
son’s right to keep secret where his 
berries are, it’s all a big part of 
a real democracy! 


Pe Marae, 





Copyright, 1949, United States Brewers Foundation 





is no intention of going into competi- 
tion with California in the commercial 
production of Persian walnuts. As 
Prof. L. H. MacDaniels writes from 
Cornell : “I would grant without argu- 
ment that there is no commercial fu- 
ture for this nut here in the East. 
However, I don’t think the association 
as a whole is emphasizing the com- 
mercial value of northern nut trees 
but rather their use in building up 
better living on the farm and around 
the homestead. 

“IT feel confident,” he continues, 
“that somebody sometime is going to 
find a walnut, a Persian walnut, which 
is well adapted here in the East. Cer- 
tainly, this species occurs over a wide 
enough territory to find some analog 
in climatic conditions. I recall very 
vividly getting some Chinese seedlings 
from the late J. F. Jones. These had 
such a prolonged rest period that they 
never started into growth until the 4th 
of July and were in full growth in the 
fall when the autumn freezes killed 
the new growth. 

“Contrasted with this the Car- 
pathian walnut has the fault of having 
too short a rest period and starting 
in to growth too early. Somewhere 
between these extremes we should find 
a clone that will not start into growth 
quite so early but which will mature its 
growth in the fall. This would be 
available for any locality which has 
a growing season of about 150 days or 
more.”—J. C. McDaniel, Sec’y, 
NNGA, c/o Tenn. Dept. of Agr., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





Now you can mow around trees and 
fence posts and other hard-to- 
get-to places without lifting cutter 
Dependa- 


inexpensive side- 


or stopping tractor. 
Mower, the 
mounted cutter, clips stubborn 
weeds, underbrush clean and 
CLOSE! Fits most side-pulley 
tractors. Send for illustrated 
literature. Write Dept. A-9. 








DEPENDABLE-~. 


WILL NOT FAIL 4f 
ote a 


Eg 
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BAR-WAY \ / 
Spray Hose COUPLINGS 


Specification Hose: nha gp 
WT mae outside; % in. hose — full % 
sede doa, 1/4 outside. Demand 600-800 Ib. 
pressure, 2000 ib. or more burst. 


BAR-WAY MFG. CO. Stamford, Conn. 

















Reg. U.S Pat OF 


WILL SAVE YOUR TREES 


An effective repellent against RAB- 
BITS AND DEER. Used nationally 
since 1942. A post card will bring — 
particulars and amen Dealers 
distributors wanted. 


TRE-TEX 


PLAINFIELD, INDIANA 
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Cc. W. HAUCK 


After 22 years of association with the 
Department of Rural Eco- 
nomics at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, C. W. Hauck has 
recently accepted a position 
with the USDA's Division 
of Agricultural Economics. 
He is in charge of the ex- 
tension service of the Fruit 
and Vegetable Marketing 
Section and will advise and 
assist the State extension 
services. 

Mr. Hauck has long been active in fruit 
and vegetable marketing and is an authority 
on prepackaging. 


Cc. W. Hauck 


ROGER B. CORBETT 


Appointment of Dr. Roger B. Corbett as 
agricultural counsel has 
been announced by the Na- 
tional Association of Food 
Chains. He succeeds C. B. 
Denman, who is retiring af- 
ter 12 years of service in 
that position 

Long active in the agri- 
cultural field, Dr. Corbett 
has recently been associate 
dean of agriculture and as- 
sociate director of exten- 
sion service at the University of Maryland. 
As agricultural counsel he will organize 
and direct campaigns for moving surplus 
food into the consumer market, a program 
started by the food chains in 1936. 


LLOYD V. SHERWOOD 


Monsanto Chemical Co 
nounced the appointment 
of Dr. Lloyd V. Sherwood 
as assistant coordinator of 
the Agricultural Chemicals 
Group of the Organic De- 
velopment Department. He 
will assist R. W. Towne, 
coordinator of the group, 
and will be primarily con- 
cerned with the develop- 
ment and application of 
herbicides. 

He has been active in Monsanto's herbi- 
cide program since 1947 when he joined 
the company, and his experience has ranged 
from cultivation practices to weed control. 


R. B, Corbett 


recently an- 


L. V. Sherwood 


A flag-raising ceremony in April officially 
opened the new research laboratory of 
the USDA's Bureau of Agriculteral and 
industrial Chemistry at Pasadena, Calif. 
Designed to provide adequate research 
facilities for utilizing citrus fruits and 
other agricultural products, the labora- 
tory will be devoted to expanding the 
uses of these commodities in the Pacific 
Southwest. Dr. E. A. Beavens (shown 
holding fiag) formerly in charge of re- 
search for the Bureau at Los Angeles, will 
direct the new laboratory. 





“Orchard Lift cuts 
thinning costs better 
than one third” 


says Mr. Russell Kulp, manager of 
Sheldon Funk Fruit Farm, Boyertown, Pa. 


MOST USEFUL TOOL 
IN THE ORCHARD... 


Will fit almost any tractor. Fruit pick- 
ers can be quickly lifted on its 6 ft.- 
48 inch platform to pick 18 feet high. 
Boxes or baskets can be loaded on 
trucks from the platform. Saves many 
man-hours . . . permits you to run 
through your orchards to pick and 
market the early, ripened fruit at the 
top of the trees. 


Ideal, too, for trimming and thinning 
Saves its cost many times over 


Write—now—for full information 
about the Orchard Lift 


FIELD FORCE MFG. CO. 


PHOENIXVILLE, PA. 





Seymour Smi y 
PROFESSIONAL 
PRUNERS 


ate: 


Cutting parts integral with han 

die; carefully heat treated, 

forged alloy steel, guaranteed 

No. 528, 28” long, $4.95. No. 124, 

too. 528 iiand Pruner, 8” long, $3.50: No. 125 
9” long, $4.00; 10°/, higher Denver & West 


PRUNING HANDBOOK, 40 pages, by noted 
authority. 25c prepaid, or no charge to purchaser 
of any Seymour Smith tool 
Also POLE PRUNERS & POLE SAWS 
Cireviar Free 
SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, Inc. 
900U Main St., Oakville, Conn. ) 
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OPPORTUNITY ADS 


AGENTS WANTED 


AMAZING OFFER—3#0 18 “YOURS” FOR oe 
only 50 boxes ( Cortetems cards. Also 50 and 25 for $1. 
with or without ree samples. Other boxes = 
approval. inetuding ¢ catirely new, different Ce — 
ment with feature t card. Cute plastic 

wie today. It costs pen to try. CHEERFUL L¢ CARD 
CO., 903, White Pisins, New York. 


aake MONEY EASILY. NEW SPARE TIME PLAN. 

Up to 100% pe No experience. Show unusual Christ - 

mas, Every card assortments, Plastics, Gleam and 

— ee “cards, Wrappings. Attractive gift # 
Offers. 


difrere rent © ~~ cards vp 
Stationery, Coasters. THOMAS TERRY STU bios, 101 
Union Ave., Westfield, Mass. 


CHAINS 


INS—TRACTOR, TRUCK, ROAD GRADER, BUS. 
Write for circular, give tire sizes—Prompt shipment. 
HORNER TRACTOR SALES, Geneva, Ohio. 


CIDER MILLS 
CIDER: TURN YOUR CULL APPLES INTO MONEY 
with a roadside b.- For . ers, ‘ 
filters, cloths cider mill supplies, 
catalog. PALME CIDER SUPPLIES, INC 
Conn. 


. Cos € 


FRUIT PRESS—RACK SIZE 36” x 36”. 
wort juice; = other fruit processing equip- 
PASIUT. BR 1, Hudson. Ohio. Telephone 


HYDRAULIC 
Capacity 2 
ment. L. 
Aurora 5: 
FOR SALE—CIDER PRESSES, ~NEW AND i REBUILT 
Farquhar and Mt. Gilead Presses. ies 


odd ws makes of presses furnished. Apple > Better Equip- 
zers, Tanks. W. G. RU? — 

MAC 'HINERY CO., 185 Oakland Street. ‘Trenton, N.J. 

FOR SALE—4 INCH HYDRAU Lic ¢ IDER MILL. 

complete with cloths, racks, inder 

$500 60 FRANK WAGNER, Ns "Navarre, "Ohio. 


FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT & ‘SUPPLIES 


COTTON AND METAL PICKING _ BAGS. PRUNING 
tools. Write for prices. E. W. PUFFER, rtford, Mich. 
FOR SALE-—USED WAYLAND APP 73 GRADER IN 
very good running condition. SCHOLL BROS., Mullica 
Hill, New Jersey - 


nitial and whole number as 


Cleveland 13 


Onte ° Street 


FINAL MAIL SALE OF ENGINES, WELDING - 
ators, power plants. Closeout sale on new surplus 
chance to buy at tremendous oviagn Briggs 3. 5 = P. 
($130.00) engine at Fat} G.E. 275 amp. welding gener- 
ator ($277.50) at 700.58. Rey a winch ($80.00) at 
$24.95. 3000-watt. power plant with 
4-cyl. engine ($775. oon rn ‘ssts.00." Outer" ng ~ include 
pumps. motors, = compressors, Sale closes 
midnight Oct € eS illustrated sales catalog. 
BU RDEN SALES COMPA rly Leco Engineering 
. Sth and © Street OT P0-2 Lincole, Nebraska. 


- RAY ER—80 GAL PER MIN. HALE ¢ i... “ENTRIFUGAL 
Pump, gal. tank, —- 
148 1 BO, A half - “— new condition, gt ‘ot 

orehart two man ee. ca gall to Taree 
ore! 


oe go — paved 
complete informat ation = whe to: PalkHore 

Fane ¢ ‘ORCHARD. Glen Mills, Pa. 

WHISKY BARRELS FRESHLY EMPTIED: 50 GALLON. 

a Lamy 5—$23.75. 10-—-$45.00, 20 bar- 

rels w ruck loads $4 00 each. Sate mum carload 

Serres $3. 15 each. All prices are f.0.b. Peoria, Iil., 

ject to change without t= — — ertified ‘er 

Draft or Money Order w We a 0.D. 

or Draft attached sito OFF Font WARDS. PR ou CTS 
107 N. Washi: St., a. Milinois, Phone 





HELP WANTED 
ORCH: HARD MANAGER -EXPERIENCED AND CA- 
pable y of apple and Rem 
ade in (— By baie higan and pe - 
business. Good Salary a: 


nd house plus ot profits 
Please write AMERIC TAN pa It ‘GROWER, BOX 90, 
1370 O Ontario St St, , Cleve! land. Ohio. 








HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO BREAK AND a HORSES” —. BOOK 
an 


have. It 
tion, Simply address REERY SCHOOL OF HOUSE. 
P, Dept. 1389, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YOUR WATCH REPAIRED BY MAIL. INSURED 
pee pee ah Watch for Free Estimate. Watch re 
urned postpaid if estimate is ak ag FREEMAN 
WATCH REPAIR, 930 F &., N.W., ington D.C. 
NYLON HOSIERY. BEAUTIFUL FANCY “ENV ELOPES 
3 pair $1.85. Postpaid. State Size. GORDONS—215 
fork. 


Liberty Avenue, Dongan Hills 5, New Yor! 











CORN CENTER DOIN’‘S 4 








“Lem says he don't care how big the stump is cause he’s 
gettin’ extra traction from them B. F. Goodrich tires!” 


Sure you get extra traction from B. F. 
Goodrich tires. Those big, husky cleats are 
separate — not connected. That means that 
each one cuts the soil like a knife. And 
because they’re not connected, the whole 
tread is flexible. It gives as the wheel rolls. 
Mud and trash are pushed out. The tread 


stays clean. You keep right on getting full 
traction. Slippage is cut way down. Work 
goes faster. Before you buy tractor tires, 
see the B. F. Goodrich man. He's the man 
to see on any tire problem —tires for 
car, truck or tractor—recapping and liquid 
weighting, too. 


An advertisement of The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Obio 
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DEER MENACE TREES 


As THOUGH rabbits and mice 
were not a sufficient nuisance, deer 
have joined the list of winter pred- 
ators of fruit trees and bushes. Last 
year reports were numerous of con- 
siderable costly deer damage from 
Maine to Washington, and the coming 
winter season doubtless will witness 
an increasing number of attacks. 

A recent survey of the methods for 
controlling deer lists a new repellent 
spray as promising. Developed by 
the Goodrich Chemical Company, the 
deer repellent spray has received con- 
siderable use in Maine and is eagerly 
being tried out in other areas.. The 
spray has given good results, accord- 
ing to Maine authorities, who in 1947 
paid $60,000 in deer damage claims. 

Other methods used against deer 
have included wire fences, electric 
fences, dogs, homemade repellents, 
and homemade devices to frighten 
deer, to name a few. A Washington 
grower went so far as to carry feed to 
a deer herd in his orchard so that his 
trees wouldn’t be molested. 

In most cases these methods have 
been ineffective or impractical and 
hungry deer continue to chew trees 
on which considerable care and money 
have been lavished. The only hope 
seems to be in the Goodrich repellent 
spray, which is worthy of a try by 
every grower besieged by deer. 








o— Ry YOUR OWN FROM RAISINS, GRAPES 

berri No special equipment needed. Printed directions 

Be : coin. OZARK ENTERPRISE, Celt 6, Missourt 

YOuR NAME ENGROSSED. SCRIPT, OLD ENGLISH. 
four engraved Christmas 3, 


on cards 
ee quality. $1.00 ay 
_ Engrosser, Winona, 





LiGrrwGiT —- = 4 FRosT PRO- 


and rubs. 9° x 14 tying 
Weight 2 ibs. "Postpaid a 95 PAC IFIC cv 0, Box oa6na, 
Sacramento. Calif. 


HONEY WINE. 40c GALLON. ITS GREAT! GU ‘AR- 
anteed Formula $1.00 PEERLESS PRODUCTS, Phoentx 
ville. Penna. 


FREE CA 





CATALOG—SAVE ON COTTONS— THRILLING 
hag %, underwear, dresses, 
children’s weer. Money-back 
‘CAROLINA MILLS, Dept. 694, 
Spartanbure. | 


ORCHARDS FOR SALE 
FOR SALE: 300 ACRES INCLUDING 75 ACR RES FULL 
bearing soe orchard in Beaver County, 
WHITE AMERICAN FRUIT 


Cleveland and Pittsburgh. 

GROWER, BOX 91, 1370 Ontario St., Cleveland is "Ohio. 

FRUIT FARM FOR SALE—166 AC RES, 40 ACRES 
Grimes. Rome, Double Red 


Intosh. Refrigerated storage. Spra: 

tank. Packing shed. Grader and Brusher. 
on high elevation, sand sub-soil. Good modern 
Swimming pool 50 ft. across, 6 ft H 
basement—hot water heat. 

miles North of Marion, Ohio. 66 acres along River 
mile off Route 23. Bargain for somebody. CHARLES 
REISER. RR, Harpster, Ohio. 

59.9 ACRE FARM. 35 ac RES" Ps APPLE ORCHARD. 
$20,000 possession now jOHN LEY, Bethe Ohio. 


60 ACRE ORCHARD ven sais: 40 ac _ to NG 
peaches, good crop this year; acres Nice 8 
room house, electricity, telephone. stone S. Not physi- 
cally able to care for it. ELMER R. SHIELD, Snow 
Hil, Maryland. 





FOR SALE—CENTRAL OHIO FRUIT — 380 
acres, modern buildings, Peaches, Cherries, Good 
crop this year. Contact R. P. WOOD, 46 E. Northwood 
Ave., _ Cohumbu as, Ohio. 





PET STOCK 
67 VARIETIES, PIGEONS, (PEAFOWIS. PHEASANTS. 
M Mice. Hamat. 


Rabbits, 
logue 10e. Free | Last. 


WANTED: LATE MODEL EL. BEAN SPEED SPRAYER. 
RLEXANDER _ Route 2, Box . Montrose, Colorado. 
WANTED, TO PU ‘RCHASE: SCONDHAND CIDER 

of all WHITE AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER, BOX 92. 1370 Ontario S-. Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





YOUR GUIDE AND 
GUARANTEE TO THE 
GREATEST VALUE IN 4-CYCLE 
AIR-COOLED ENGINES 


The leader in the field — no other 
4-cycle air-cooled engine can match 
Briggs & Stratton in value and perfor- 
mance. Only Briggs & Stratton gives 
you the benefit of the engineering, 
technical and m facturing experi- 
ence gained in more than 30 years 
of ti prod and the 
building of more than four million 
air-cooled engines. 
Users, dealers, ari manufacturers — 
recognize Briggs & Stratton as 
“preferred power” — the world over. 
Insist on Briggs & Stratton engines 
on the equipment you purchase. 


Briggs & Stratton Corporation 
Mitwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
U.S. A. 




















Hollister’s 
Internal Treatment 


of Trees 
By internal treatment is meant direct injection 


three years. Guaranteed. Capsules $6.00 per 
7 ae You have to see the resalts te appreci 
ate it. 

Hollister Tree Service, Inc., 

Sales Division, 

P. O. Box 1467, 

Clarksburg, West Virginia. 




















ken indion EWS 
ry Book ($.80) Rodale 
Press, by M. B. Cummings. This is a 
short but comprehensive book with 
chapters on strawberries, raspberries, 
blueberries, currants, gooseberries, 
and Boysenberries. It emphasizes the 
new varieties and their development, 
culture, and propagation, and con- 
cludes with chapters on common mis- 
takes and food values. 


@ Law on the Farm ($4.50) Mac- 
millan, by Harold W. Hanna. Written 
in simple English, this book explains 
the many laws regarding property, 
contracts, damage and liability, inter- 
state commerce, etc., as specifically ap- 
plied to the business of farming. Com- 
pletely indexed for ready reference, 
the book also contains sample legal 
forms, practical business advice, and 
a glossary of legal terms. 





Orders for any books may be 
sent to AMERICAN Fruit Grow- 
ER, 1370-Ontario Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, with check or money 
order enclosed. 











CONNOR DISTRIBUTOR 
HEADS 


The following distributor appointments 
for their apple and pear storage units 
have been announced by the W. B. Connor 
Engineering Corp. of New York, manu- 
facturers of “Dorex” activated carbon 
refrigerated atmosphere control equip- 
ment: 

Richard D. Lyman, Albion, N.Y., west- 
ern and northern New York; Jersey Fruit 
Products Co-op Association, Inc., Free- 
hold, N.J.. New Jersey and Delaware; 
Hill Top Orchards and Nurseries, Hart- 
ford, Mich., Michigan and _ northern 
Indiana; Shantz Orchards, Orefield, Pa., 
eastern border counties of Pennsylvania; 
The Growers and Producers Exchange, 
Inc., Roanoke, Va., southern Virginia and 
southern West Virginia; and Sho-Off Or- 
chards, Peoria, Ill, northern Illinois and 
Wisconsin. 


MONTMORENCY CHERRY 


One year old, well branched, well rooted 
trees. Write for Fruit Grower Prices. 


EDWARD BACON & SON 
Fruit Tree Growers Since 1882 
DANSVILLE 5, NEW YORK 








YOU 


Are cordially invited to visit Gi 
GEMS our nursery at any time. See 
for yourself the improved, modern, cul- 
tural methods that produce our superior 
quality trees. 
The best advertisement we have is for 
you to— 


“SEE "EM GROW" 


Send for our fruit tree prices today 
We are always leoking for a good sclesman 
Ilgenfritz Nurseries, Inc. 
The Menree Nursery Bex 665 Moaree. 
SEPTEMBER, 1949 





RED RASPBERRIES | 
for FALL PLANTING | 


| Certified, disease free plants of LATHAM, | 
| INDIAN SUMMER, CHIEF and SUNRISE.’ | 
| Write for catalog and prices. | 








| ANDREWS NURSERY, Faribault, Minn. | 











Saves Time—Reduces Bruising 
Heavy canvas over rigid frame pro- 
tects fruit. Empties quickly through 
bottom. Especially for peaches an 

y bruised apples. Write for 


JOHN C. BACON CO., GASPORT, HY. 


LIGHT 


AND EASY TO CARRY 


Put it where you 


STANDARD 
LITEWATE -- 
Sectional Roller Conveyor 


—ideal for loading and unloading. Handles 
commodities up to 60 Ibs. — moves bags, 
cases, cartons, hollow bottom, narrow, 
cleated and irregular packages or articles not 
suited to wheel conveyors. Less pitch re- 
quired — operates at grades as little as ', in. 
to %in. per ft. Interchangeable spacing of 
rollers—from 14 in. to 12 in. centers. Avail- 
able in 10 ft. and 5 ft. straight sections and 
90° and 45° curves. Keep LITEWATE con- 
veyors handy in your shipping room — carry 
a section on your truck. For complete 
information write for Bulletin AFG-99. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
North St. Poul 9, Minnesota a 


CONVEYORS 











FOR QUICK, CLEAN 
PRUNING! 








They Slice! 


It's snip, snip, snip for clean, healthy cuts— 
without bruises or splits—without brute force or 


time-wasti inks to the scientific slicing 
action of Tiffany Pruners. 

Hardened, ground blades ow —e longer— 
specially designed jaws hold large limbs close 
to joint for —* leverage, easier cutting. 
Biade points slim and narrow for small shoots 
—extra-strong hammer-forged handles with com- 
fortable, stay-tight wood grips. Easily sharpened 

jo not have to be taken apart. 

Three convenient sixes . . . %", I” and 1,” 
cutting capacity. 


Add 





prices sent on 








Available at regular supply houses 
te age: eel #- ead 








EDITORIAL PAGE 


The Fruit Harvest 


AS THE great fruit harvest of the 
nation proceeds into the channels of 
distribution and on the way to the 
consumer, the fruit grower, who has 
laboriously brought the crop into be- 
ing, may well ponder the fate of the 
harvest in the hands of the handlers 
and those who have immediate con- 
tact with the consumer. 

It is at this time that the training 
program conducted by the United 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Associa- 
tion is making itself manifest in in- 
creasing sales and consumption of 
fruits and vegetables. 

About 11,000 persons attended 
training classes in improved methods 
of handling and selling fruit under a 
project of the Research and Market- 
ing Act and carried out by the United 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Associa- 
tion. In the group were owners, man- 
agers, and helpers of retail food stores 
who were willing and anxious to learn 
more about fresh fruits in order to 
increase sales and satisfy consumers. 

It is estimated that there are at least 
300,000 retail food stores selling fresh 
fruits and vegetables which could use 
the improved methods being developed 
and studied under the RMA project. 
The program was recommended by a 
notable committee of fruit growers, 
including the following : 

Chairman, Carl G. Wooster, Union 
Hill, N. Y.; Samuel Cooke, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Troy H. Cribb, Spartan- 
burg, S.C.; Harry C. Dunlap, San 
Francisco, Calif.; J. Henry Estes, 
Fresno, Calif.; Elon J. Gilbert, Yak- 
ima, Wash.; J. E. Klahre, Hood 
River, Ore.; M. E. Knouse, Peach 
Glen, Pa.; L. E. Neel, Modesto, 
Calif.; Walter A. Reich, Kansas City, 
Mo.; and A. J. Rogers, Traverse City, 
Mich. 

Dr. Roy Magruder, assistant to the 
administrator of the RMA, is execu- 
tive secretary of the committee. 
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The Psychology of Color 


A RED COW eats green grass to 
give white milk, and a blackberry is 
red when it is green. But that is just 
the beginning of some of the inter- 
esting facts about color, so important 
to the fruit grower. While scarcely 
thinking about it, he diagnoses 
orchard ills and nutritional require- 
ments by foliage color, he recognizes 
signals from bark and twig color, 
and he harvests fruit by ground 
color, seed color, and other color 
signs. * 

Authorities say there are about a 
thousand distinguishable hues and 
more than two million tints and 
shades. Yet in a sense there is no'such 
thing in itself as “color.” A color is 
simply the effect that a given wave- 
length has upon the eye. The color 
of an object depends upon the light 
reflected from it. Leaves are green 
because they reflect the green and 
absorb the others. Fruits and flowers 
are red, blue, and yellow, according 
to the light they absorb and reflect. 

Somehow, through experience, we 
have learned to associate color with 
many of our likes and dislikes. We 
speak of something as pure and white 
as snow, or as attractively brown as a 
berry. At the moment we are fond of 
sun tan. Or, on the unpleasant side, 
we say, “white as death,” “black as the 
ace of spades,” and “liver color.” 


Fruit Production at a Glance 





USDA 
1998-47 | 1948 Aug.t, Est. 
1949 
Thousand bushels 
111,114 | 88,407 | 
47,783 | 36,406 | 
19,400 | 13,444 
43,931 | 38,557 | 
68,947 65,352 
17,372 
10,901 


127,823 
54,138 
26,467 
47,218 
75,063 
24,544 
11,251 


al _ 


Cherries 
Sweet 
Sour 
Grapes 
Apricots 
Plums (fresh) | 
Prunes (fresh) 
(dry) Calif. 


201,500 | 716,000 
| 70,500 | 95,700 
129,000 | 88,600 | 155,200 
201,200 | 182,000 | 173,000 











Blue Monday is far different from 
the “blue of the night.” A green plum 
gives indigestion to some people be- 
fore they even eat it, yet, a green 
light is a signal to go ahead and “shoot 
the works.” 

Undoubtedly this is why some peo- 
ple like one color and not another. 
Some pleasant or unpleasant associ- 
ation with some particular color has 
brought about a reaction. 

Undoubtedly, too, this accounts in 
part for the popular reaction of the 
consumer towards color preferences 
in fruit. An apple, to most people, 
should be red, though some varieties 
with most excellent color and flavor 
are not, as the little-known West- 
chester and the Adersleber Calville. 
Why must an apple be red? Because 
when an apple is unripe it is green in 
color. It then may be hard, acid, dif- 
ficult to digest—altogether unpleasant. 
On the other hand, when an apple is 
beautifully red, it is more likely to be 
fit to eat. 

And this is not without some foun- 
dation in fact. We know that without 
good foliage and the accumulation of 
carbohydrates, as explained so well in 
the article on page 9 by Dr. John R. 
Magness, the fruit does not develop 
the sugar content it should. Without 
the sugar it does not develop color. 
Further, the vitamin C content is high- 
est where the fruit is reddest. 

People prefer dark red, almost black 
cherries and deep blue grapes and 
plums, and real orange oranges. Here 
again the association is with sweet- 
ness, flavor, and maturity. A bright 
red Schmidt sweet cherry may be as 
unappetizing as a red blackberry, and 
a reddish Italian prune calls for no 
repeat orders. 


Yet, on the other hand, an over- 
ripe red raspberry or strawberry takes 
on a dull red color. How quickly the 
buyer has learned this! The result 
is that a premium is paid for the bright 
red berries of Sunrise—near worth- 
less as they are—while the darker, 
duller red of the finer, fully ripe Tay- 
lor are discriminated against. 


While some folks are inclined to 
count on the stupidity of the average 
buyer and his preferences, they are 
only fooling themselves. The new 
green types of celery have cut heavily 
into the sales of the self-blanching 
types. Because of quality, the smooth, 
green-fleshed honey-dew type melons 
made rapid progress in the face of the 
traditional melon with heavy netting 
and salmon flesh. 

Certain colors and certain qualities 
and buyer preferences go together, 
but they can change overnight. It is 
quality that the consumer wants, and 
those colors which are associated with 
quality sooner or later make their way. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





. D2 POWERS FIELD 
AND ORCHARD JOBS 


This 4-plow “Caterpillar” Diesel D2 
Tractor pulls heavy-duty equipment (like 
the big 7¥2-foot Rome disk harrow ) 

in the L. R. Logwood fields and orchards, 
near Bedford, Virginia. Deep blade 
penetration tells you that traction is 
sure; that power is ample for any 
drawbar duty. And the thrifty D2 works 
all season on less than 142 gallons 

of fuel per hour (average). 


... DOZER CLEARS, : 
; 
B U i LDS, IMPROVES Viewai. Perator John Jenkins, Bedfant 


Between pulling jobs, the D2 and its 
No. 2A bulldozer fills gullies; builds roads; 
clears stumps and stones. It can make 
check dams, build fords, straighten stream 
courses, aid drainage and fight erosion. 
For the No. 2A dozer, like all “Caterpillar” 
Bulldozers has large capacity. Its blade 
is curved to give earth the /ive-action roll. 
It has the strength and adjustment 
range for fast digging of hard materials. 
That means low-cost production! 

Your “Caterpillar” Dealer can supply 
you a Dozer far your current 
or non-current model “Caterpillar” 
track-type Tractor. And he can 
schedule early delivery of some 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractor models. 
See him soon. 
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Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois , j ‘Comet venir is a 
. fe ae €t that outlines the 
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CATERPILLAD 


the fruit-grower. Ask for your 
copy. 
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WITH BETTER SPRAY PROTECTION 


through the season .. . fo harvest time 


— 


—: 
GENITOX* S-50 Use: * 
50% DDT spray powder; its micron size particles go into 
finely flocculated suspension in the spray and tend to 
“stay put” where they hit on fruit and foliage giving maxi- 


eee peer deposit with minimum of insecticide Pre r ha rve st y ormo ne Sp ray 
GENITHION* 

fe ee spray material for control of mites Exclusive Plus Action! 

and some other pests. 

LEAD ARSENATE-—Astringent & Standard Only STAFAST contains 2 hormone ingredients! 


The ‘long-time standout among the nation’s “Leads.” e CONTROL premature drop of apples and pears 


NICOTINE SULFATE @ IMPROVE color, size and flavor of your fruit 
Unsurpassed for quality and uniformity. Widely used for @ REDUCE windfall losses and harvest “knockdowns” 
control of aphis and certain other insects. noe 

e@ CUT DOWN need for spot picking 


* 
MICRO-DRITOMIC* SULFUR e EASE your labor problem by stretching your picking season 


Particles of true micron fineness. Recommended for apple , 
seab and peach brown rot. *Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


FILMFAST* GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Spreader sticker to “step up” 0 ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
performance of sprays. 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Agricultural Centers from Coast to Coast 

















